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Leaves from the Editor’s Note-Book 


John Carpenter House, London, E.C.4 


HE story of the Great War of 1914-18 has been 

T told in many ways, but there has never 

before been collected in the scope of one 

work a narrative account of those years, every word 

of which has been written by an eye-witness of the 
actual events described. 


IF I may use an expression familiar to “ listeners-in,"’ we 

shall “ bring to the microphone’ of this publication, week 
by week, fighting men of all ranks and from all services to 
tell in their forthright way their own experiences in historic 
actions whether by land, sea or air. In every case the author 
will speak to you of what he saw. This is an entirely new form 
of presentation in periodical literature. 


ge the war ended twenty years have elapsed. During that 
time there have poured from the presses of the belligerent 
countries literally thousands of books on the subject—historic 


memoirs, thinly disguised fiction. Interest in the war is never 
waning. I have no doubt a fresh presentation from a new angle 
will be popular with hundreds of thousands of readers—both 
with those who took part in the fighting and the younger 
generation who are eager to know what it was “ really like.” 


Tene years have passed, and every year takes its toll 

of the survivors. It is therefore of the highest import- 
ance that living memory should be enlisted before it grows 
too dim. On the other hand we must necessarily rely for a great 
part of our narrative on the written accounts of those who 
lost their lives in the war or have since died. To make effective 
use of this great store of personal narration a vast body of 
war literature has been examined. Many an obscure soldier 
wrote magnificently of his experiences in letters home, in 
diaries published or unpublished, in slim, forgotten volumes, 
or contributed his description of his part in a particular action 
to his regimental or divisional history. None of these sources 
has been left untapped. [Continued in page iii of this wrapper 


WHERE THE ‘ CONTEMPTIBLES’ LANDED IN 1914 
Above Boulogne harbour there now towers this figure of Britannia, thirty-five feet high. It looks out across the harbour to the narrow strip 
of sea between England and France, across which came the first British soldiers in August 1914 and the mighty hosts which later swelled 
Britain’s Army on the Western front. It overlooks that part of the Channel which, thanks to the efforts of the Dover Patrol, was a safe 
and sure sea highway between England and France throughout the four years of war. Very appropriately it was unveiled by Lord Cavan 


at the moment when King George VI and Queen Elizabeth arrived in France on July 19, 1938, on their first state visit to France. Erected 
by the French, it stands as a lasting memorial of a great alliance. 





= - FIRST ADVANCE GUARD OF BRITAIN’S MIGHTY HOST AT MONS, AUGUST 21, 1914 
These Lancers were the first British troops to arrive at Mons and were therefore the vanguard of the millions of men who were to follow them 
to the front during the four years of war. They formed a part of Allenby’s Cavalry Division and had travelled by railway to the neighbourhood 
of Maubeuge, twelve miles from Mons. There-they detrained at Erquelinnes just on the French border on the main Paris-Berlin railway under 


the protection of the fortress of Maubeuge. Their first task was to cover the deployment of the infantry in the region east - north - east of 


Mons. In this new and unpublished photo they are here seen entering Mons from the south-east on Friday, August 21, 1914. 
Mons Museum 
» 








ERE is no new history of the World War. The Editor's 
name is associated with no fewer than six consider- 
able works of wide circulation that come within the 

category of history or chronicle. 


But here, for the first time in any adequate form, he presents 
the Human Story of the War. A story told elsewise in only 
a fragmentary way. 


Our main concern in this new work is neither with victory 
nor defeat. Tactics and strategy get little consideration in 
these pages. 


Our preoccupation from first to last is with the individual 
and personal reactions of events upon those who took part 
in them, from Private to Field-Marshal. 


“I Was There” is the keynote of every chapter. 
Nothing that we print here had its origin outside of im- 
mediate personal experience. The entire literature of the 
Great War, published during its progress and_ since 
November 11, 1918, has been ransacked to secure 
the most vivid and vital personal revelations of that 
human story, the telling of which has been too long de- 
layed, and the proper telling of which can be achieved 
only by means of the selective process here pursued. 


The twentieth anniversary of the Armistice is an appro- 
priate occasion for attempting this important task, and | 
am indeed happy to be still alive to essay it. 


“History repeats itself." A hackneyed saying; but is it 
true? I think not. However much a new set of circumstances 
may resemble an old, there is rarely, if ever, repetition. The 
next world war will not repeat in any measure or degree 


the Great War of 1914-18. 


On in its human reactions will it present any resemblance. 

That is why, in commemorating the twentieth anni- 
versary of “Cease Fire on All Fronts’ —that never-to- 
be-forgotten day in the lives of us survivors!—I have 
devised this work to bring together the most vivid, the most 
poignant, the most human experiences of those who were 
privileged, or doomed (as you may esteem it), to have taken 


part—no matter how humble a part—in those world-shaking 
events of twenty years ago. 

Human emotions repeat themselves—not history. The 
thoughts and feelings, the hopes and fears, the terrors and 
passions released by the Great War of 1914-18 will be released 
again and again while the world lasts, have indeed been 
released on many occasions since 1918—in Syria, in Morocco, 
in China, in Paraguay, in Abyssinia, in Spain. And itis 
with these thoughts and emotions in their relationship to 
the i? World War that we are concerned in this particular 
work. 


HE Great War: I Was Tuere! is offered as a com- 
panion work to the same editor’s World War, 1914-1918 : 
A Pictured History. Nothing that is printed here in text 
or picture duplicates or repeats anything from World War. 
I have been fortunate beyond my expectation in securing an 
astonishing number of hitherto unpublished war photographs. 
All likely sources have been most carefully examined in an 
effort to assemble a further series of unpublished and un- 
hackneyed photographic documents of the war, and our 
pages may be left to bear witness to our success. 


I have been largely helped in this respect by the authorities 
who control our admirable War Museum, but beyond its very 
considerable resources I have sought and secured a highly 
important series of entirely new photographs of the present- 
day aspect of celebrated war-time scenes, showing, especially 
those of Belgium, how remarkably the art of restoration has 
re-created historic places which the horrific passage of war 
had completely obliterated. 


Nothing could be more eloquent of the ant-like activity of 
the human race than this faithful restoring of the past in 
terms of the past so absolute that it is difficult to believe 
war's destructive hand had ever touched it. 


Bt even exceeding in permanent interest the attractiveness 

of our photography is the thrilling appeal of our literary 

contents. Here, for the first time in the engulfing flood of 

war literature, the reader may feel the immediacy of the 

personal narrative. I have sought throughout the incom- 

mensurable army of war books for those passages most worthy 
a! 


of remembrance by virtue of 
their personal appeal and have 
woven them into the fabric of 
our story, so that they present a 
continuous, though ever-changing 
narration of the most moving and 
memorable events in the war. 

In a way this is a review of all 
the literature of the Great War 
so far as it is concerned with the 
British effort. Weare concerned 
with the Belgian, the French, or 
the Italian contribution to the 
winning of the war only in so far 
as it relates to the British. Our 
interest is centred on the activi- 
ties of British arms, and less regard 
is paid to their success or failure 
than to the experiences of the 
British fighters of every grade in 
the doing of their duty. 













M* object, then, is essentially to signalize the 

twentieth anniversary of the Armistice with 
no mere chronicle of Britain’s achievement, but 
with a genuine record of the personal experiences, 
thoughts and emotions, of the men who fought in the Great 
War—unforgotten leaders and “ forgotten men" alike—which 
are of the real stuff of human life, worthy of remembrance even 
when the cause and culmination of the Great War itself may have 
become obscure. And in this spirit | submit THe Great War: | Was 
TuereE! to the friendly consideration of that vast body of readers who may 
still answer to the description “ We the Survivors.” 


SMILING ARMY 20 YEARS AGO—SCARRED VETERANS TODAY 


Of the great British Army that fought in France and Flanders from 1914 to 1918 near 

a million lie dead in foreign soil; many of the survivors are grey-haired veterans and 

many bear war wounds that cripple them for life. But it was with smiles, as the 

photograph above shows, that the lads marched out to face the enemy, and it is with 

smiles that the veterans of today, even those who, below, still linger in Roehampton 

Hospital, bear the price of having faithfully served their king and country. One such 
. veteran is 2 survivor from the first days of the Mons retreat. 








THE KING WAS THERE 


No one with more justice could claim an honoured place amongst veterans of the 
Great War than His Majesty King George VI, who played a gallant part at the 


Battle of Jutland in May 1916. 


He tells of his experience in a letter to a friend, 


some extracts of which we are privileged to print below 


T is sometimes forgotten that of the 

two elder sons of King George V it 

was the second, Prince Albert, who 

was in the front line of action at the out- 
break of war. 

He had passed through the normal 
training of a naval cadet at Osborne 
and Dartmouth, had made his first 
cruise in H.M.S. Cumberland, and had 
been posted as a midshipman to H.M.S. 
Collingwood. He performed the ordi- 
nary duties of the rank without the 
smallest special privilege, and was 
known to his messmates as plain “ Mr. 
Johnstone.” 

He served afloat during those early 
exciting weeks when the Grand Fleet 
was standing out to sea, for there was 
no harbour sufficiently secure to shelter 
that great armada, but his experience 
at thgstime was not a long one, for it 
was sadly interrupted by severe inter- 
mittent illness. He had to be sent 
ashore to hospital and it was nearly two 


“The Jutland battle was a great thing 
to have been in, and it certainly was very 
different from what | expected. 

“* We, of course, in the Collingwood saw 
a good deal more than some of the other 
ships, and we fired more than they did. We 
were not hit at all, which was very lucky, 
though we were straddled several times. 

“One shell dropped over the forecastle, 
missing us by inches ! 

“‘! was in the fore turret, second in 
command. Tait was 0.C.T. During some 
part of it | was sitting on top when they 
straddled us. | didn’t remain up very 
long after that ! 

“We had no breakdowns of any sort. 
Everything worked very well, and as for 
the men, they were quite marvellous. 
Just as cheery as usual and worked like 
demons. 

“The worst part of it was the night 
afterwards. We ceased firing at 9 p.m. 
and then went to night defence till 2 a.m., 
when we closed up in the turrets again. 

“* We were sick at not seeing the enemy 
again that morning. An old Zepp was 
sighted at 4 a.m., who gave away our 
position to them. 

“* Of course, there were many side shows, 





years before his recovery permitted him 
to go to sea again. He faced this trial 
with exemplary courage and patience, 
and when he was well enough took a turn 
of duty on the staff at the Admiralty. 
But at the critical hour when the Ger- 
man High Seas Fleet was to leave its 
harbours and make its one desperate fling 


to cripple the might of the British Navy 
he was again at his post in H.M.S. 
Collingwood. 

News came on May 30, 1916, that the 
German fleet was out, and on May 31 
took place the most famous naval action 
of the war, the Battle of Jutland. 


T# Collingwood was in the First 

Battle Squadron, and the present 
King took his station as second in com- 
mand of A turret. About 6 o’clock in 
the evening the Collingwood moved into 
the battle area and her guns came into 
action. She in turn received the atten- 
tions of an enemy torpedo which was 
skilfully avoided, and also came under 
shell fire. For some time Prince Albert 
stayed on the top of the turret. 

His own vivid, simple account is such 
as any other enthusiastic young naval 
officer might have written, and was 
contained in a letter to his former tutor. 
It is given below : 


most of them extremely funny, but | can’t 
tell you them now. 

“| heard from Mr. Start the other day, 
and several times from gt I used to 
see a good deal of poor old Percy when 
he was in London !ast April. It was very 
sad his going down in the Queen Mary. 

“1 see a certain amount of The Term 
at different times, but they change ships 
so often it is impossible to remember 
where they all are. 

“1 was down at Torquay the other day, 
for a fortnight, and | went over to the 
college to see the old place. They are 
building on extra dormitories and class- 
rooms, etc., behind the seamanship room. 
What a pity it was they never looked ahead 
when the plans were drawn out! They 
have now got five terms there, but shortl 
there will be six, so you can see how muc 
room will have to be made for them. 

“My younger brother George has now 
gone to Osborne. He went last September. 
I enjoyed your story of the Turk on Turco 
Goat. 

““ Wishing you the best of luck, 

** Ever 
“Yours very sincerely, 
“* ALBERT.” 






ss M* younger brother” is the present 
Duke of Kent. 

“The worst part of it was the night 
afterwards.’ One can well imagine the 
sensations of the young Prince as the 
Collingwood steamed through the dark- 
ness with every mind agog for a renewa’ 
of the action in the morning. But it 

5 





HE SAW JUTLAND 


King George VI, as Prince Albert, was pro- 

moted to the rank of lieutenant in 1916 after 

the Battle of Jutland. The photograph was 
taken soon after his promotion. 


early became apparent that the Germans 
intended no further encounter and the 
last shots the Collingwood fired were at 
the “old Zepp” which had appeared 
in the dawn sky. Then she steamed 
back to her anchorage in Scapa Flow, 
passing on her way the wreckage of a 
German cruiser. 

For the first time since William IV as 
Duke of Clarence was present at the 
Siege of Gibraltar a future King of 
England had taken part in a major 
naval action, displaying typical coolness 
and courage in emergency. 

When in the spring of 1938 King 
George opened the great Empire Exhibi- 
tion at Glasgow he met in the Shipping 
Section an old shipmate, Chief Petty 
Officer J. Jervois, who served with him 
in the Collingwood. 

“You probably saw more of Jutland 
than | did,” said Jervois, ‘‘ because you 
were second in command of the |2-inch 
gun in‘ A’ turret.” 

“Yes, | remember now,” replied the 
King. ‘‘ You were down in that funny 
little cubby-hole, the fore medical flat.” 
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LLOYD GEORGE TODAY 


Lloyd George, Chancellor of the Exchequer in 

1914, averted the financial crisis which followed 

the threat of war became Minister of 

Munitions in 1914 

shells was twenty By the end 

of 1917 it had risen to the vast total of one 
hundred and seventy-two millions. 


7 oom!” The deep notes of Big 
Ben rang out into the night 


the first strokes in Britain’s 
most fateful hour since she arose out of 


BRITAIN’S GREAT 


WAR LEADER 


THe Empire was fortunate in finding in the Rt. Hon. David Lloyd George 

a war leader of immense strength and dauntless spirit. It was due to him 

that the British armies in the field were the best equipped, the best 

rationed, and, in the end, commanded the best supp!y of munitions. The 

dramatic words which follow are from his classic ‘War Memoirs,’ 

here printed by permission of the author and his publishers, 
Messrs. Ivor Nicholson & Watson 


the deep. A shuddering 
silence fell upon the 
Cabinet room. Every face 
was suddenly contracted in 
a painful intensity. 
*Doom!"" "Doom!" 
*Doom!"’ to the last 
stroke. The big clock 
echoed in our ears like the 
hammer of destiny. What 
destiny 2? Who could tell ? 
We had challenged the most 
powerful military empire the 
world has yet brought forth. 
France was too weak alone 
to challenge its might and 
Russia was ill-organized, 
ill-equipped, corrupt. We 
knew what brunt Britain 
would have to bear. Could 
she stand it ? 


There was no doubt or 

hesitation in any breast. 

But let it be admitted without shame 

that a thrill of horror quickened every 

pulse. Did we know that before peace 

would be restored to Europe we should 

have to wade through four years of the 
most concentrated slaughter, mutila- 
tion, suffering, devastation, and 
savagery which mankind has ever 
witnessed? That twelve millions of the 


MAKING A WAR-TIME SPEECH 


Lloyd George became Prime Minister in 
January, 1916, and during the succeeding 
two years of the war he gained the 

. Empire’s implicit confidence. Here 
eel he is making one of his fighting 
“sl speeches at Thame, in Oxfordshire. 
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gallant youth of the nations would be 
slain, that another twenty millions would 
be mutilated ? That Europe would be 
crushed under the weight of a colossal 
war debt ? That only one empire would 
stand the shock? That the three other 
glittering empires of the world would 
have been flung to the dust, and shat- 
tered beyond repair? That revolution, 
famine, and anarchy would sweep over 
half Europe, and that their menace 
would scorch the rest of this hapless 
continent ? 

Has the full tale yet been told ? 
Who can tell ? But had we foreseen it 
all on the 4th of August we could have 
done no other —_ 

Soon after we dispersed. There was 
nothing more to say that night. 
Tomorrow would bring us novel tasks 
and new bearings. As I left I felt like 
a man standing on a planet that had 
been suddenly wrenched from its orbit 
by a demoniac ‘hand and that was 
spinning wildly into the unknown. 














SECTION I 


The 





T the end of July and the beginning of August 1914 the war clouds broke over Europe. 
Literature has few more moving passages than that in which Lady Oxford reveals the 
inner secrets of her heart and the emotions of her husband, then Prime Minister, 


@ At the same moment Mr. Winston Churchill was shouldering, with characteristic courage 


and energy, the gravest responsibilities at the Admiralty, and tells, in the manner of a great 


War Clouds 


perfect readiness when the hour struck. 


master, what was passing through his mind and how he came to have the British Fleet in 
@ In the Foreign Office that brilliant author and 


critic, the Hon. Harold Nicolson, was watching, through the eyes of a young man, the sands 


Break 


JULY 29 —AUG. 9, 1914 


of peace run out. 


@ In the streets of London, Paris and Berlin three notable journalists, Mr. 
Michael Macdonagh, Sir Philip Gibbs and Mr. H. W. Nevinson, were also watching, with the eyes 
of trained observers, the reactions of the common people to the shattering threat of war. 


So the immense narrative starts on the highest keynote of expectancy. 














MARGOT ASQUITH 


The brilliant wit and vivacious personality of 
Margot Asquith made her an ideal helpmate 
for a Prime Minister upon whom the cares of 
state bore heavily. She is here seen in recent 
years with her great qualities undimmed 


and excited people as we motored 

to the House of Commons the 
next day (August 4, 1914); some 
stared, some cheered, and some lifted 
their hats in silence. 

I sat breathless, with my face glued 
to the grille of the gallery, when my 
husband rose to announce that an 
ultimatum had been sent to Germany. 
He said : 


“In conformity with the statement 
of policy made here by my right hon. 
friend the Foreign Secretary yesterday, 
a telegram was early this morning sent 
by him to our Ambassador in Berlin. 
It was to this effect : 


“*The King of the Belgians has made an 
appeal to His Majesty the King for diplomatic 
intervention on behalf of Belgium. His 
Majesty's Government are also informed that 
the German Government have delivered to the 
Belgian Government a Note proposing 
friendly neutrality entailing free pas- 
sage through Belgian territory and 


Dents SrreeEt was full of anxious 


* I August 4, 1914 ‘ 


ASQUITH SPEAKS 
the WORDS of FATE 


by The Countess of Oxford and Asquith 


Majesty’s Government are bound to protest. 
against this violation of a Treaty to which 
Germany is a party in common with them- 
selves, and must request an assurance that 
the demand made upon Belgium may not 
be proceeded with, and that ber neutrality 
will be respected by Germany. You should 
ask for an immediate reply.’ 

“ We received this morning from our 
Minister at Brussels the following 
telegram : 

“*Qerman Minister has this 
morning addressed Note to the 
Belgian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs stating, that as Belgian 
Government have declined the 
well-intended proposals  sub- 
mitted to them by the Imperial 
Government, the latter will, 
deeply to their regret, be com- 
pelled to carry out, if necessary 
by force of arms, the measures 
considered indispensable in view 
of the French menaces.’ 

“ Simultaneously — almost 
immediately afterwards — we 
received from the Belgian 
Legation here in London the 
following telegram : 


“* Gencral staff announces that 
territory has been violated at 
Gemmenich (near Aix-la- 
Chapelle).’ 

“Subsequent information 
tends to show that the Ger- 
man force has penetrated 
still further into  Belgic 
territory. We also received 
this morning from the German 
Ambassador here the telegram 
sent to him by the German 
Foreign Secretary, and com- 


ON A DAY IN 1914 


promising to maintain the independ- 
ence and integrity of the Kingdom 
and its possessions, at the conclusion 
of peace; threatening in case of re- 
fusal to treat Belgium as an enemy. 
We also understand that Belgium has 
categorically refused this as a flagrant 
violation of the law of nations. His 


From 1914 to 1916 Herbert Henry Asquith 
bore the heavy burden of leading the 
British Empire in the Great War. 
Through those troubled years the happy 
union of minds which characterized his 
married life lightened his load as this 
delightful photograph, taken during a 
visit to a munition factory, shows. 
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municated by the Ambassador to us. It 
is in these terms : 


“* Please dispel any mistrust that may 
subsist on the part of the British Government 
with regard to our intentions by repeating 
most positively formal assurance that, even 
in the case of armed conflict with Belgium, 
Germany will under no pretence whatever 
annex Belgian territory. Sincerity of this 


declaration is borne out by the fact that we 





solemnly pledged our word to Holland strictly 
to respect her neutrality. It is obvious that 
we could not profitably annex Belgian terri- 
lory without making, at the same time, 
territorial acquisitions at expense of Holland. 
Please impress upon Sir E. Grey that German 
Army could not be exposed to French attack 
across Belgium, which was planned according 
to absolutely unimpeachable information. 
Germany had consequently to disregard Belgic 
neutrality, it being for her a question of life 
or death to prevent French advance.” 

Henry paused after this, and then 
said in a slow, loud voice: 

“YT have to add on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government: We cannot 
regard this as in any sense a satisfactory 
communication. We have, in reply to 
it, repeated the request we made last 
week to the German Government, that 
they should give us the same assurance 
in regard to Belgian neutrality as was 
given to us and to Belgium by France 
last week. We have asked that a reply 
to that request, and a satisfactory answer 
to the telegram of this morning—which 
I have read to the House—should be 
given before midnight.” 


I looked at the House, which was 
packed from gallery to floor while my 
husband was speaking, and through 
misty eyes the heads of the listening 
members appeared to me as if bowed in 
prayer. 

‘* A satisfactory answer before mid- 
night . . .” 

These fateful and terrible words 
were greeted by wave upon wave of 
cheering, which continued and in- 
creased as Henry rose and walked 
slowly down the floor of the House. 
Few understood why he went down 

to the Bar, and when he turned and 
faced the Speaker, excitement knew no 
bounds. 





THEY WERE 


I quote from Hansard : 


THE PRIME MINISTER at the Bar 
acquainted the House that he had a message 
from His Majesty, signed by His Majesty's 
own hand, and he presented the same to the 
House, and if was read by Mr, Speaker (all 
the Members of the House being uncovered), 
and it is as followeth : 


“* GEORGE R.I.—The present state of 
public affairs in Europe constituting in the 
opinion of His Majesty a case of great 
emergency within the meaning of the Acts 
of Parliament in that behalf, His Majesty 
deems it proper to provide additional 
means for the Military Service, and therefore, 
in pursuance of these Acts, His Majesty has 
thought it right to communicate to the 
House of Commons that His Majesty is, by 
proclamation, about to order that the 
Army Reserve shall be called out on per- 
manent service, that soldiers who would 
otherwise be entitled, in pursuance of the 
terms of their enlistment, to be transferred 
to the Reserve shall continue in Army 
Service for such period not exceeding the 
period for which they might be required to 
serve if they were transferred to the Reserve 
and called out for permanent service as to 
His Majesty may seem expedient, and that 
such directions as may seem necessary may 
be given for embodying the Territorial 
Force and for making such special arrange- 
ments as may be proper with regard to units 
or individuals whose services may be 
required in other than a military capacity.’ ”’ 


\W/ BEN the Speaker had finished 

reading the King’s message all the 
members poured out of the House, and 
I went down to the Prime Minister’s 
room. 

Henry looked grave and gave me 
John Morley’s letter of resignation, 
saying : 

“T shall miss him very much; he 
is one of the most distinguished men 
living.” 

For some time we did not speak. I 


left the window and stood behind his 
chair : 


“WAITING FOR THE ‘WORDS OF FATE’ 


“* So it is all up ? ’’ I said. 
He answered without looking at me : 
** Yes, it’s all up.’’ 


I sat down beside him with a feeling 
of numbness in my limbs, and absently 
watched through the half-open door 
the backs of moving men... 

Henry sat at his writing-table leaning 
back with a pen in his hand... 
What was he thinking of?... His 
sons? .,. My son was too young to 
fight ; would they all have to fight ? 
, I got up and leant my head 
against his: we could not speak for 
tears. 

When I arrived in Downing Street 
I went to bed. 


How did it... how could it have 
happened? What were we all like 
five days ago? We were talking about 
Ireland and civil war; Civil war! 
People were angry but not serious ; 
and now the sound of real war waved 
like wireless round our heads and the 
whole world was listening. 


I looked at the children asleep after 
dinner before joining Henry in the 
Cabinet room. Lord Crewe and Sir 
Edward Grey were already there and 
we sat smoking cigarettes in silence ; 
some went out, others came in ; nothing 
was said. 


The clock on the mantelpiece 
hammered out the hour, and when 
the last beat of midnight struck it was 
as silent as dawn. 

We were at War. 


I left to go to bed, and, as I was 
pausing at the foot of the staircase, I 
saw Winston Churchill with a happy 
face striding toward the double doors 
of the 'Cabinet room. 





August 3, 1914, the last day of peace, was a Bank Holiday with a clear sky and hot sunshine, such a day as would ordinarily have seen 
London deserted. The tension was so great, however, that but few people gave a thought to the country or the seaside, and as the day wore on 


thousands of anxious citizens made their way to Westminster, where the final decision—peace or war—was being taken. 


Here is seen part of 


the tense crowd outside the Houses of Parliament on that fateful day. 
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HAROLD NICOLSON 


One of his first tasks in diplomacy was to 

retrieve the wrongly worded letter handed to 

the German Ambassador with the passports 
for himself and his staff. 


x Monday, August 3, Germany 
O declared war on France. At 
4 p.m. on that afternoon Sir 
Edward Grey at last informed the 
House of Commons and the country of 
the real nature of the crisis. Nicolson, 
in an agony of suspense, waited in his 
room at the Foreign Office. 


An hour later Sir Edward Grey 
returned to the Foreign Office. Nicolson 
went upstairs to see him. The Secre- 
tary of State was leaning gloomily by 
the window. Nicolson congratulated 
him on the success of his speech. 


Sir Edward did not answer. He 
moved into the centre of the room and 
raised his hands with clenched fists 
above his head. He brought his fists 
with a crash upon the table. “I hate 
war,” he groaned, “ I hate war.” 


At 2 p.m. on Tuesday, August 4, 
Sir Edward Grey telegraphed his ultima- 
tum to Berlin. The German Govern- 
ment were asked to furnish assurances 
that they would respect the neutrality 
of Belgium. A reply was requested by 
midnight, German time, that is, by 11 
p-m. in London. If no satisfactory 
reply were forthcoming Sir Edward 
Goschen was to ask for his passports 
and to say that the British Government 
would feel bound to “ take all steps 


in their power to uphold the 
neutrality of Belgium and the 
observance of a Treaty to which 
Germany is as mucha party as 
ourselves.” 

It was expected that the Ger- 
man Government would return 
no reply to this ultimatum, and 
that a state of war would arise 
at 11 p.m. A communication was 
thus prepared for delivery to Prince 
Lichnowsky when the ultimatum ex- 
pired. The text of this communication 
was as follows : 

Foreign Office, August 4, 1914. 


Your Excellency, 

“The result of the communication made 
at Berlin having been that His Majesty's 
Ambassador has had to ask for his passports, 
I have the honour to inform Your Excellency 
that in accordance with the terms of the 
notification made to the German Govern- 
ment to-day His Majesty’s Government 
consider that a state of war exists between 
the two countries as from to-day 11 o’clock 
p.m. 

‘*T have the honour to enclose passports 
for Your Excellency, your Excellency’s 
family and staff.’’ 

“T have, etc., 
“FE. Grey.” 


T= staff of the Foreign Office were 

working at full pressure under the 
blaze of countless electric lights. The 
mobilisation scheme prepared in 1910 
by the Committee of Imperial Defence 
had worked from the first moment of 
the ‘‘ precautionary period,” without a 
hitch. All that remained, by 9 p.m. 
on August 4, was to despatch the 
warning telegrams to every British 
Consul on the face of the globe. These 
telegrams had already been printed in 
advance and had reposed for years in 
what was known as the “ war-press ” 
in the Western Department. All that 
was required was to affix with the 
rubber stamp provided, the one word 
“Germany” in the blank space left 
between the word “War” and the 
ensuing phrase “Act upon _ instruc- 
tions.” To relieve the tension of their 
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*2 August 4, 1914 


WHEN the FOREIGN 
OFFICE BLUNDERED 


by Hon. Harold Nicolson, M.P 


Harotp NICOLSON, the brilliant author and critic, was a junior 
member of the staff at the Foreign Office in August 
His father (described in this article as ‘ Nicolson’) was at the 
time Permanent Under Secretary, and later became Lord Carnock. 
Mr. Nicolson’s story of the major blunder made in those critical 
hours of delivering the wrong declaration of war to the German 
Ambassador, Prince Lichnowsky, makes fascinating reading 


1914, 


nerves the senior members of the Foreign 
Office participated in this pastime. 
While they were so engaged, one of the 
private secretaries dashed in to say that 
Germany had declared war on England. 
It was then 9.40 p.m. and the Note 
prepared for Prince Lichnowsky was 
hurriedly re-drafted and typed. The 
amended version began with the words : 
“The German Empire having declared 
war upon Great Britain, 1 have the 
honour, etc.” The passports were en- 
closed in this amended letter and Mr. 
Lancelot Oliphant, at that time assistant 
in the Eastern Department, was des- 
patched to Prince Lichnowsky. He 
returned at 10.15. 

A few minutes later an urgent 
telegram arrived en clair from Sir 
Edward Goschen at Berlin. It reported 
that the Chancellor had informed him 
by telephone that Germany would not 
reply to the ultimatum, and that, 
therefore, to his infinite regret, a state 
of war would arise by midnight. 





GREY’S CHIEF ADVISER 
As Permanent Under Secretary for Foreign 


Affairs, Lord Carnock, then Sir Arthur 
Nicolson, was Sir Edward Grey’s chief adviser 
in the crisis of 1914. He had previously had a 
distinguished career in the Diplomatic Service. 


THE SHADOW OF DESPAIR 
A dejected and broken man, Prince Lichnowsk 
James’s at the outbreak of war, is here seen wal 
at the Foreign Office of the British ultimatum to Germany. He had been German Ambassador 
since October 1912, and had worked strenuously to improve Anglo-German relations. 


T= Foreign Office were appalled by this 

intimation. Immediate enquiries 
were made as to how the previous infor- 
mation had been received to the effect 
that Germany had taken the initiative 
in declaring war. It was ascertained 
that this information was based on an 
intercepted wireless message by which 
German shipping were warned that war 
with England was imminent. It was 
the Admiralty who had made the 
mistake. The Foreign Office then 
realised with acute horror that they had 





ye German Ambassador to the Court of St. 
in: 


g in St. James’s Park after he had heard 


handed to Prince Lichnowsky an incor- 
rect declaration of war. It was decided 
that at any cost this document must be 
retrieved and the right one substituted. 
It was decided also that the youngest 
member of the staff should be selected 
for this invidious mission, and the 
choice therefore fell upon Nicolson’s 
{ie. Lord Carnock’s] youngest son. 
Grasping the correct declaration in a 
nervous hand, he walked across the 
Horse Guards Parade and rang the bell 
at the side door of the Embassy which 
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gives on the Duke of York’s steps. It 
was by then some five minutes after 
eleven. After much ringing a footman 
appeared. He stated that Prince Lich- 
nowsky had gone to bed. The bearer 
of the missive insisted on seeing His 
Excellency and advised the footman to 
summon the butler. The latter 
appeared and stated that His Highness 
had given instructions that he was in 
no circumstances to be disturbed. The 
Foreign Office clerk stated that he was 
the bearer of a communication of the 
utmost importance from Sir Edward 
Grey. The butler, at that, opened the 
door and left young Nicolson in the 
basement. He was absent for five 
minutes. On his return he asked Sir 
Edward Grey’s emissary to follow him 
and walked towards the lift. They rose 
silently together to the third floor and 
then proceeded along a passage. 

The butler knocked at a door. There 
was a screen behind the door and behind 
the screen a brass bedstead on which 
the Ambassador was reclining in py- 
jamas. The Foreign Office clerk stated 
that there had been a slight error in the 
document previously delivered and that 
he had come to substitute for it another 
and more correct version. Prince 
Lichnowsky indicated the writing table. 

“You will find it there,” he said. 


PASSPORTS TO DEFEAT 


T= envelope had been but half- 

opened, and the passports pro- 
truded. It did not appear that the 
Ambassador had read the communica- 
tion in which the passports had been 
enclosed. He must have guessed its 
significance from the feel of the passports 
and have cast it on his table in despair. 
A receipt had to be demanded and signed. 
The blotting pad was brought across to 
the bed, and the pen dipped in the ink. 
While the Ambassador was signing, the 
sound of shouting came up from the Mall 
below, and the strains of the Marseillaise. 
The crowds were streaming back from 
Buckingham Palace. Prince Lichnowsky 
turned out the pink lamp beside his bed, 
and then, feeling he had perhaps been 
uncivil, he again lighted it. “ Give my 
best regards,” he said, “to your father. 
I shall not in all probability see him 
before my departure.” 

Thirteen years later this same Foreign 
Office clerk visited Prince Lichnowsky 
at his shooting box in Silesia. For two 
hours they walked together in the snow- 
clad woods. The Englishman burned 
to ask a question which had been 
troubling him for all those years. “ Did 
you ever know,” he longed to ask, 
“that we gave you, that night in 
London, the wrong declaration of war ?” 

He did not ask this question. 


ASQUITH 

To Herbert Henry Asquith, Prime 

Minister and great Liberal statesman, 

fell the immense responsibility of making 
the decision for war. 


BOTHA 

Enemy leader in the Boer 
war, Louis Botha (above), 
in 1914 threw his great 
influence on the side of the 
Allies, suppressed rebellion 
and conquered German S.W. 
Africa. Sir R. Borden (right) 
was Canada’s premier and 
headed the magnificent re- 

sponse of the Dominion. 





SomE 
UNFORGOTTEN 


Men 


To the rank and file who gave their 
lives, to those who returned after 
glorious service to the humble paths 
of civil life has been given the title 
“Forgotten Men.”’ Here are pictured 


some of the great British war leaders 
whose names will always be enshrined 
in the pages of history 


HALDANE 
Lord Haldane’s organizing genius was responsible 
for the striking efficiency of the British regular 
and Territorial armies. He has been called 
“ the greatest of War Ministers.” 


BORDEN NORTHCLIFFE 


BALFOUR BONAR LAW 


Two Conservative leaders held high posts in 
the Coalition Governments which were initiated 
in 1915, Arthur Balfour (left), who served as 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and Bonar Law 
(right), who became leader of the House and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Both were 
British representatives at the Peace Conference. 


Photos; Russell, Topical, Dawney, Elliott 
and Fry, and Imperial War Museum 
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GREY 


Sir Edward Grey. Foreign Minister, man 

of silence, imperturbable, enigmatic, kept 

Europe guessing as to the British attitude 
until the last moment. 


MILNER 


Two notable civilians both with 
the most powerful influence on 
the conduct of the war were 
Lord Milner (above), famous 
administrator of Egypt, Secre- 
tary for War in 1918, and 
Lord Northcliffe (left), greatest 
of all newspaper magnates whose 
counsels prevailed on many 
critical occasions. 
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COWANS 

As Quartermaster: 
General Sir Jehn 
Cowans — supplizd 
the British Army 
Overseas through- 

out the war. 


FISHER 
Called from retire- 
ment to be First 
Lord (October 
1914—-May 1915), 
Lord Fisher showed 
in that office the 
genius that created 
the Dreadnourht. 


KITCHENER 
Lord Kitchener is here seen leaving the 
War Office in 1916 on his way to a 
ei Council. He is teat the blue : , 
undress uniform of a Field Marshal. ‘ - : 
anne | Be SMITH-DORRIEN FRENCH 


Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien, above, beloved by 

all who served under him, showed his mettle 

in the retreat from Mons by fighting the 

battle of Le Cateau. Sir John French, 

below, Commander of the B.E.F. for the 

first eighteen months of the war, saved the 
Channel Ports. 


JELLICOE 
Commander-in-Chief at Jutlhind, Sir John 
Jellicoe pursued the best course for his 
country without thourht of personal glory. 


BYNG 


Sir Julian Byng was 
on active service in 
France and Galli- 
poli from October 
1914 until the end 
of the war. He 
won popular fame 
as Commander of 
the Canadian 
Corps, known as 
the “ Byng Boys.” 


WILSON RAWLINSON 


Sir Henry Wilson was a Sir Henry Rawlinson was one ot 
prominent figure throughout the most successful Army Com- 
the war. He was Chief of | manders in the Great War, and 
the Imperial General Staff in his army played an important 
the dark days of March, 1918 part in the final offensive. 


Photos ; Spor! & General Elliott and Fry, Russell, Swaine, and Imperial War Museum 
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PLUMER 


Sir Herbert 
Plumer, who 
commanded the 
2nd Amy, was a 
general of out- 
standing ability 
and a trusted 
adviser of Haig. 


MONASH 
A civil engineer, 
Sir John Monash 
commanded — the 
Australian Corps 
and proved a born 
army commander. 
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HAIG 
Sir Douglas Haig served on the Western 
Front without interruption from August, 
— - 1914, until the end of the war, when he 
ROBERTSON ALLENBY ~ was Commander-in-Chief. 
Sir William Robertson.above, rose by his great 
abilities from the ranks to be Chief of the 
{mperial Staff and a Field-Marshal. Sir 
Edmund Allenby’s campaign in Palestine 
which resulted in the utter defeat of the 
Turks was brilliantly planned and carried out. 
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BEATTY 


Sir David Beatty commanded the Battle 
Cruiser Squadron at Jutland and received the 
surrender of the German Fleet at Scapa. 
7 STURDEE 


Sir Doveton Stur- 
dee’s victory over 
Admiral von Spee 
at the battle of the 
Falkland Islands 
avenged the de- 
feat of Admiral 
Craddock’s squadron 
at the battle of 
Coronel little more 
than a month eaflier. 


LAWRENCE HORNE 
T. E. Lawrence's romantic part Sir Henry Horne, the only Artil- 
in the war, when he commanded lery officer during the war to 
an Arab army, earned him the command an army, pertected 
title of “ Lawrence of Arabia.” the creeping barrage. 


Pivkos. Russell, Swaine, Russell of Southsea, Humphrey Joel, Imperial War Museum, and Howard Coster 








WINSTON CHURCHILL TODAY 


No living statesman has had a more adven- 
turous life nor served his country in high 
office with greater distinction than Winston 
Churchill. He is here seen as he is today, 
twenty-four years after the events of 1914 in 
which he played so notable a part. 


HERE was complete agreement in 
the Cabinet upon every telegram 


sent by Sir Edward Grey and in 
his handling of the crisis. But there 
was also an invincible refusal on the 
part of the majority to contemplate 
British intervention by force of arms 
should the Foreign Secretary’s efforts 
fail and a European war begin. Thus, 
as the terrific week wore on and the 
explosion became inevitable, it seemed 
probable that a rupture of the political 
organism by which the country had so 
long been governed was also rapidly 
approaching. I lived this week entirely 
in the official circle, seeing scarcely 
anyone but my colleagues of the 
Cabinet or of the Admiralty, and moving 
only to and fro across the Horse 
Guards between Admiralty House and 
Downing Street. 


Each day as the telegrams arrived 
showing the darkening scene of Europe, 
and the Cabinets ended in growing 
tension, I pulled over the various levers 
which successively brought our naval 
organization into full preparedness. 
It was always necessary to remember 
that if Peace was preserved every one 
of these measures, alarmist in their 
character and involving much expense, 
would have to be justified to a Liberal 
House of Commons. 


That assembly, once delivered from 
the peril, would certainly proceed 
upon the assumption that British 
participation in a Continental struggle 
would have been criminal madness, 
Yet it was not practicable often to 


divert the main 
the Cabinet into purely technical 
channels. It was, therefore, 
necessary for me to take a 
peculiar and invidious personal 
responsibility for many things that had 
to be done when their turn came. 1 
had also to contemplate a break-up 
of the governing instrument. Judged 
by reports and letters from members, 
the attitude of the House of Commons 
appeared most uncertain. 


A® the Cabinet I demanded the 
immediate calling out of the Fleet 
Reserve and the completion of our naval 
preparations. I based this claim on 
the fact that the German Navy was 
mobilizing, and that we must do the 
same. The Cabinet, who were by no 
means ill-informed on matters of naval 
organization, took the view after a 
sharp discussion that this step was not 
necessary to our safety, as mobilization 
affected only the oldest ships 
in the Fleet, and that our 
main naval power was al- 
ready in full preparedness 
for war and the Fleet in its 
war station. I replied that 
though this was true, we 
needed the Third Fleet 
ships, particularly the older 
cruisers, to fulfil the rdles 
assigned to them in our war 
plan. However, I did not suc- 
ceed in procuring theirassent. 
On Saturday evening I 
dined alone at the Admiralty. 
The foreign telegrams came 
in at short intervals in red 


DURING THE WAR 
Winston Churchill, here seen 
addressing a wartime meeting, 
had held the office of First Lord 
of the Admiralty in Mr. Asquith’s 
Government for nearly four 
years at the outbreak of the 
World War when he made the 
momentous decisions described 

in this chapter. 
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discussions of 


* 3 August 2-4, 1914 


THE CLOCK TICKS 
at the ADMIRALTY 


by Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill, P.C., M.P. 


First Lord of the Admiralty, 1911-1915 


Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL was personally responsible for the preparedness 

of the British Navy in those fateful pre-War days. His task was magnificently 

fulfilled, and he here tells of his own part in an immortal chapter of British 
history up to the moment when hostilities opened 


boxes which already bore the special label 
“ Sub-Committee,” denoting the pre- 
cautionary period. The flow was quite 
continuous, and the impression produced 
on my mind after reading for nearly 
an hour was that there was still a chance 
of peace. Austria had accepted the con- 
ference, and intimate personal appeals 
were passing between the Tsar and the 
Kaiser. It seemed to me, from the 
order in which I read the series of 
telegrams, that at the very last moment 
Sir Edward Grey might succeed in 
saving the situation. So far no shot 
had been fired between the Great Powers. 
I wondered whether armies and fleets 
could remain mobilized for a space 
without fighting, and then demobilize. 


| HaD hardly achieved this thought when 

another Foreign Office box came 
in. I opened it and read “ Germany 
has declared war on Russia.” There 


was no more to be said. I walked across 





the Horse Guards Parade and entered 
10, Downing Street by the garden gate. 
I found the Prime Minister upstairs 
in his drawing-room; with him were 
Sir Edward Grey, Lord Haldane and 
Lord Crewe; there may have been 
other Ministers. 

I said that | intended instantly to 
mobilize the Fleet notwithstanding 
the Cabinet decision, and that I would 
take full personal responsibility to the 
Cabinet the next morning. The Prime 
Minister, who felt himself bound to the 
Cabinet, said not a single word, but I 
was clear from his look that he was 
quite content. 

As I walked down the steps of 
Downing Street with Sir Edward Grey, 
he said to me, ** You should know I 
have just done a very important thing. 
I have told Cambon that we shall not 
allow the German fleet to come into 
the Channel.” I went back to the 
Admiralty and gave forthwith the order 
to mobilize. We had no legal authority 
for calling up the Naval Reserves, as 
no proclamation had been submitted 
to His Majesty in view of the Cabinet 


decision, but we were quite sure that- 


the Fleet men would unquestionably 
obey the summons. This action was 
ratified by the Cabinet on Sunday 
morning, and the Royal Proclamation 
was issued some hours later. 


T# Cabinet sat almost continuously 
throughout the Sunday, and up 
till luncheon-time it looked as if the 
majority would resign. The grief and 
horror of so many able colleagues were 
painful to witness. But what could 
any one do? In the luncheon interval 
I saw Mr. Balfour, a veritable rock in 
times like these, and learned that the 
Unionist leaders had tendered formally 
in writing to the Prime Minister their 
unqualified assurances of support. 

I returned to the Admiralty. We 
telegraphed to our Commanders-in- 
Chief : 

“To-day, August 2, at 2.20 the following 
note was handed to the French and German 
Ambassadors. (Begins.) The British Govern- 
ment would not allow the passage of German 
ships through the English Channel or the 
North Sea in order to attack the coasts or 
shipping of France (ends). 

“ Be prepared to meet surprise attacks.” 


Meanwhile events were influencing 
opinion hour by hour. When the 
Cabinet met on Sunday morning we 
were in presence of the violation of the 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg by the 
German troops. In the evening the 
German ultimatum to Belgium was de- 
livered. The next day arrived the appeal 
of the King of the Belgians that the 
guaranteeing powers should uphold the 
sanctity of the Treaty regarding the 
neutrality of Belgium. This last was 


decisive. By Monday the 
majority of Mr. Asquith’s 
colleagues regarded war 
as inevitable. Discussion 
was resumed on Monday 
morning in a different 
atmosphere, though it 
seemed certain that there 
would be numcrous re- 
signations. 

Before the Cabinet 
separated on Monday 
morning, Sir Edward 
Grey had procured a pre- 
dominant assent to the 
principal points and 
general tone of his state- 
ment to Parliament that 
afternoon. Formal sanc- 
tion had been given to 
the already completed 
mobilization of the Fleet 
and to the immediate 
mobilization of the Army. 
No decision had been 
taken to send an ulti- 
matum to Germany or to 
declare war upon Ger- 
many, still less to send 
an army to France. These 
supreme decisions were 
never taken at any 
Cabinet. They were com- 
pelled by the force of 
events, and rest on the 
authority of the Prime 
Minister. We repaired 
to the House of Commons to hear the 
statement of the Foreign Secretary. I 
did not know which of our colleagues 
had resigned or what the composition 
of a War Government would be. The 
aspect of the assembly was awed but 
resolute. No one could mistake its 
intention. Sir Edward Grey made his 
statement with the utmost modera- 
tion. 

In order that there should be no 
ground for future reproaches, he in- 
formed the House that the Germans 
were willing to comply with the British 
demand that no German warship should 
be sent into the English Channel. The 
sombre march of his argument carried 
this weighty admission forward in its 
stride. When he sat down he was 
possessed in an overwhelming measure 
of the support of the assembly. 


Neither he nor I could remain long 
in the House. Outside, I asked him 
** What happens now ? ”’ ** Now,”’’ he 
said, ‘‘ we shall send them an ultim- 
atum to stop the invasion of Belgium 
within 24 hours.’’ 


Some of the Ministers still clung to 
the hope that Germany would comply 
with the British ultimatum and would 
arrest the onrush of her armies upon 
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THE MEN WHO HAD THE FLEET READ 
The fact that the British Fleet was in a high state of efficiency 
at the outbreak of war was due to two men, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, First Lord of the Admiralty, and Prince Louis of 
Battenberg, First Sea Lord. They are here seen walking to 
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the Admiralty early in 1914. 


Belgium. As well recall the avalanche, 
as easily suspend in mid-career the great 
ship that has been launched and is 
sliding down the ways. Germany was 
already at war with Russia and France. 
It was certain that in 24 hours she 
would be at war with the British 
Empire also. 


AX through the tense discussions of the 

Cabinet one had in mind another 
greater debate which must begin when 
these were concluded. Parliament, the 
nation, the Dominions, would have to 
be convinced. That the cause was good, 
that the argument was overwhelining, 
that the response would be worthy, 
I did not for a moment doubt. But it 
seemed that an enormous political task 
awaited us, and I saw in the mind’s eye 
not only the crowded House of Com- 
mons, but formidable assemblies of the 
people throughout the land requiring 
full and swift justification of the flaming 
action taken in their name. But such 
cares were soon dispersed. When the 
Council doors had opened and ministers 
had come into the outer air, the British 
nation was already surging forward in 
its ancient valour, and the Empire had 
sprung to arms. 


ein 





At 5.50 p.m. we sent the following 
message :— 

Admiralty to all Ships 

General message. The war telegram will 
be issued at midnight authorizing you to 
commence hostilities against Germany, but 
in view of our ultimatum they may decide 
to open fire at any ioment. You must be 
ready for this. 

Now, after all the stress and con- 
vulsion of the preceding ten days, there 
came to us at the Admiralty a strange 
interlude of calm. All the decisions had 
been taken. The ultimatum to Germany 
had gone : it must certainly be rejected. 
War would be declared at midnight. 


s far as we had been able to foresee 
the event, all our preparations 
were made. Mobilization was complete. 
Every ship was in its station : every man 
at his post. All over the world, every 
British captain and admiral was on 
guard. It only remained to give the 
signal. What would happen then ? 
It seemed that the next move lay with 
the enemy. What would he do? Had 
he some deadly surprise in store—some 
awful design, long-planned and _per- 
fected, ready to explode upon us at any 
moment NOW? Would our ships in 
foreign waters have been able to mark 
down their German antagonists ? If so, 
morning would witness half a dozen 
cruiser actions in the outer seas. 


In the War Room of the Admiralty, 
where I sat waiting, one could hear the 
clock tick. ‘ From Parliament Street 
came the murmurs of the crowd ; but 
they sounded distant and the world 
seemed very still. The tumult of the 
struggle for life was over: it was 
succeeded by the silence of ruin and 
death. We were to awake in 


Pandemonium. 


I had the odd sense that it was like 
waiting for an election result. The tur- 
moil of the contest seemed finished : 
the votes were being counted, and in a 
few hours the announcement would be 
made. One could only wait; but for 
what a result! Although the special 
duties of my office made it imperative 
that I, of all others, should be vigilant 
and forward in all that related to pre- 
paration for war, I claim that in my 
subordinate station I had in these years 
before the war done nothing wittingly 
or willingly to impair the chances of a 
peaceable solution, and had tried my 
best to make good relations possible be- 
tween England and Germany better now. 


| THANK God I could feel also in that 

hour that our country was guiltless of 
all intended purpose of war. Even if 
we had made some mistakes in the 
handling of this awful crisis—though I 
do not know them—from the bottom of 
our hearts we could say that we had 
not willed it. Germany, it seemed, had 
rushed with head down and _ settled 
resolve to her own undoing. And if this 
were what she had meant all along, if 
this was the danger which had really 
menaced us hour by hour during the 
last ten years, and would have hung 
over us hour by hour until the crash 
eventually came, was it not better that 
it should happen now —now that she 
had put herself so hopelessly in the 
wrong, now that we were ready beyond 
the reach of surprise, now that France 
and Russia and Great Britain were all in 
the line together ? 


The First Sea Lord and the Chief of 
Staff came in with French Admirals who 





had hurried over to concert in detait 
arrangements for the co-operation of the 
two Fleets in the Channel and in the 
Mediterranean. They were fine figures 
in uniform, and very grave. One felt in 
actual contact with these French officers 
how truly the crisis was life or death for 
France. They spoke of basing .the 
French Fleet on Malta—that same Malta 
for which we had fought Napoleon for so 
many years, which was indeed the very 
pretext of the renewal of the war in 
1803. ‘ Malte ou la querre.”” Little did 
the Napoleon of St. Helena dream that 
in her most desperate need France would 
have at her disposal the great base 
which his strategic instinct had deemed 
vital. I said to the Admirals, “ Use 
Malta as if it were Toulon.” 


The minutes passed slowly. 


Once more now in the march of 
centuries Old England was to stand 
forth in battle against the mightiest 
thrones and dominations. Once more 
in defence of the liberties of Europe 
and the common right must she enter 
upon a voyage of great toil and hazard 
across waters uncharted, towards 
coasts unknown, guided only by the 
stars. Once more “‘ the far-off line of 
storm-beaten ships ’’ was to stand 
between the Continental Tyrant and 
the dominion of the world. 


t was 11 o'clock at night—1l2 by 
German time—when the ultimatum 
expired. The windows of the Admiralty 
were thrown wide open in the warm 
night air. Under the roof from which 
Nelson had received his orders were 
gathered a small group of Admirals and 
Captains and a cluster of clerks, pencil 
in hand, waiting. Along the Mall from 
the direction of the Palace the sound of 
an immense concourse singing “* God 
Save the King ” floated in. On this deep 
wave there broke the chimes of Big 
Ben ; and, as the first stroke of the hour 
boomed out, a rustle of movement 
swept across the room. 
The war telegram, which meant 
“Commence hostilities against Ger- 
many,’’ was flashed to the ships and 


establishments under the White Ensign 
all over the world. 


I walked across the Horse Guards 
Parade to the Cabinet room and _ re- 
ported to the Prime Minister and the 
Ministers who were assembled there 
that the deed was done. 


FOR A FATEFUL FORTNIGHT 


On July 16, 1914, the Fleet was mobilized for 
the Review held by King George V at Spithead 
on July 18-20, and naval reservists were calléd 
up for their annual fortnight at sea. Before 
that fortnight elapsed Britain was at war, and 
many of the reservists, such as those seen here 
leaving Waterloo to join their ships, did not 
see their homes again, except for brief periods 
of leave, until peace came. 
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* 4 August 4-8, 1914 


AT the ELEVENTH HOUR... 


by Michael Macdonagh 


Parliamentary Correspondent of ‘ The Times’ in 1914 


THE writer, who is the author of many outstanding books, was, when war broke 

out, representing a great national newspaper in the Press Gallery of the House 

of Commons. He was a spectator, with unique opportunities, of the moving scene 
during the first momentous days of tense excitement in London 


1914, after the House of Commons 

had adjourned, that I found myself 
in an atmosphere of real passion. 
Parliament Street and Whitehall were 
thronged with people highly excited 
and rather boisterous. A brilliant sun 
shone in a cloudless sky. Young men 
in straw hats were in the majority. 
Girls in light calico dresses were 
numerous. All were already touched 
with the war fever. They regarded 
their country as a crusader—redressing 
all wrongs and bringing freedom to 
oppressed nations. Cries of “ Down 
with Germany ” were raised. Germany 
was the agercssor. She must be made 
to ask humbly for peace. The sing- 
ing of patriotic songs, sucb as “ Rule 
Britannia,” “The Red, White and 
Blue,” and also “The Marseillaise,” 
brought the crowds still closer together 
in national companionship. They saw 
England radiant through the centuries, 
valiant and invincible, and felt assured 
that so she shall appear for ever. 

There were opponents, of course. 
Making my way through the crowds to 
Trafalgar Square, I found two rival 
demonstrations in progress under 
Nelson’s Pillar—on one side of the 
plinth for war, and on the other against ! 
The cival crowds glared at each other. 
Cries of “The War does not concern 
us; we must keep out of it,” were 
answered with cries of “ Down with 
Germany, the violator of Belgium.” 
IT looked up at the effigy of Nelson— 
“ sailing the sky with one arm and one 
eye ’—to see whether in imagination | 
could notice any change in his attitude. 
But no! He was still gazing steadily 
in a south-easterly direction—towards 
France, the enemy—as he had been 
placed on his pillar cighty years ago. 


|’ was in the streets, on August 4, 


UDDENLY, amidst the cheering and 

booing, a cry was raised, ‘‘ The King! 
The King ! On to Buckingham Palace! ” 
And at once we streamed out of 
Trafalgar Square into the Mall and 
out of Whitehall into Birdcage Walk, 
both ways leading to the Palace. I 
saw Asquith escorted and cheered a 


little while before, as he drove in his 
motor-car from the House of Commons 
to Downing Strect. But it is the King 
and not the Prime Minister that is pre- 
eminently the representative of the 
nation. It is the King and not the 
Prime Minister that is the centre of 
the people’s thought and vision at a 
time of national festivity or emergency. 


WE WANT OUR KING! 


AT Buckingham Palace the crowd sany 

“God Save the King” witli 
tremendous fervour. His Majesty came 
out on to the baleony overlooking the 
forecourt, wearing the uniform of an 
Admiral of the Fleet. He was joined 
by the Queen, the Prince of Wales and 
Princess Mary. The crowd greeted 
the King by singing, with cheerful 
boisterousness, that homely British 
song, ““ For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow.” 
It conveyed to monarch and subject 
the authentic thrill of comradeship. 
His Majesty was not only the best ol 
kings: he was also of good fellows 
the best. He had to appear on the 
balcony three separate times during 
the evening because of the chanting 
of the crowd, slowly and with emphasis, 
betokening that they would have no 
refusal, “‘ We—want—our—-King.”” His 
Majesty smiled and bowed, bowed and 
smiled, while the throng sang to him 
that he was a jolly good fellow, again, 
again and again. 


T the approach of the decisive hour 
of eleven (midnight German time) 
when the ultimatum to Germany was 
to expire, we returned in our thousands 
to Whitehall. Downing Street was as 
packed as it well could be. At No. 10, 
the Prime Minister’s house, were 
gathered leading members of the Govern- 
ment. While we waited there was an 
incessant coming and going of callers. 
But no answer had come from Germany. 
From the Clock Tower of the Houses 
of Parliament came the light and 
gladsome chimes of the four quarters 
which are set to the words : 
All through this hour, Lord be my guide, 
And by Thy power no foot shall slide. 
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STRIKING FOR WAR 


The British ultimatum to Germany expired 
at midnight by Berlin time on August 4 and 
an hour earlier by Greenwich time, so that 
when Big Ben struck eleven Britain was at war. 


THEN followed the slow and measured 

strokes of Big Ben proclaiming to 
London that it was eleven o'clock. 
We listened in silence. Perhaps it was 
but a reaction to the mood we were in, 
but I thought Big Ben was tolling the 
hour with an even more solemn note, 
for the pause between each stroke 
and its reverberation seemed unusually 
prolonged. Was he booming out the true 
and in the false? Was he booming 
out sweet peace and in red slaughter ? 
At the cleventh stroke of the clock, 
the crowd, swarming in Downing Strect, 
Parliament Street and Parliament 
Square, burst with one accord into 
“God Save the King.” 

No one came out of 10, Downing 
Street. No statement was made. 
There was no public proclamation 
that we were at war by a herald to the 
sound of trumpets and the beating 


of drums. The great crowd rapidly 
dispersed in all directions, most of 
them running to get home quickly, 
and as they ran they cried aloud 
rather hysterically,“ War!” “ War!” 
“War!” They were eager, no doubt, 
to spread the dread news in their 
family circles. Thus our entry into the 
Great War was announced by Big Ben 
tolling the hour of eleven! And we 
had“ been brought into it by the 
challenge of a broken treaty. 


August 5 (Wednesday) 

“Britain at War.” So London is 
informed this morning in bold black 
letters on the placard of The Times. 
In the House of Commons today, 
Asquith made officially the inevitable 
announcement : 

‘* Since eleven o’clock last night a 
state of war has existed between 
Germany and this country.’’ 

The die is cast! The House, again 
crowded to excess, received the news in 
silence. Emotions were battened down 
as are the hatches of a ship when a storm 
arises. Again it struck me as extra- 


ordinary that the House of Commons, 
the representative assembly of the 
people, has not been definitely asked, 
by a question put from the Chair, 
whether it was for war or against it. 
This enormous power is vested in the 
Crown and exercised by the dozen or 





so men forming the Cabinet, inde 
pendently of parliamentary authority 
and control in the first instance. Of 
course, their action is reinforced and 
confirmed indirectly by Parliament. 


THE FIRST £100,000,000 

\W ten Asquith went on to say, “ We 
propose to ask the House for a 
credit of £100,000,000,” members burst 
into a terrific roar of applause, as much 
as to say, “ We are ready.” The speech 
of the Prime Minister was magnificent 
for its affecting strain of persuasiveness 
in England’s vindication. It will rank 
among the historic parliamentary ora- 
tions. There could be no greater 
contrast in personality—looks, manner 
and speech—than that presented by the 
two statesmen who were leading the 
country into the war—the rugged and 
unshapely Asquith and Grey yraven to 
a perfection of form. “‘ No nation,” 
said Asquith in that deep voice of 
his, tremulous and vibrant, “ has ever 
entered into a great struggle—and this 
is one of the greatest in history—with 
a clearer conscience and a_ stronger 
conviction that it is fighting not for 
aggression or the advancement. of its 
own interests, but for principles whose 
maintenance is vital to the civilised 
world.” The doubts and misgivings of 
the past two days were at rest. The 
House had _ braced 
itself for the ordeal 

that lay before us. 
Lloyd George, 
Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, told the 
House that in order 
that the gold coin- 
age might be with- 
drawn from circula- 
tion and used as a 
munition of war, the 
Government had 
decided to issue 
Treasury notes of 
twenty shillings’ and 
ten shillings’ value 
respectively — three 


ANSWERING HIS 
COUNTRY’S CALL 


As soon as war broke 
out there was an 
insistent demand from 
the British people that 
Lord Kitchener should 
be at the War Office. 
The Government yielded 
to it and on August 5, 
1914, he was appointed 
Secretary of State for 
War. He is here seen 
leaving the War Office 
with Colonel Seely after 
one of his first visits. 
Behind is Lord Birken- 
head (then F. E. Smith). 


millions by Friday and afterwards at 
the rate of five millions a day, until thie 
supply was deemed sufficient. Lloyi 
George produced from his pocket one 
of the pound notes, and as he handel 
it across the table to Arthur Balfour, 
I heard him remark, “ It is not a very 
pretty picture ; it is a first proof.” 


I waited in the Reporters’ Gallery 
while the members dispersed to the 
ancient cry of the doorkeeper, “ Who 
goes home?” Mr. Speaker Lowther, 
in wig and gown, stepped down from 
his high and canopied Chair and stooil 
by its side waiting until the Sergeant- 
at-Arms came up the floor from his 
place by the main door and, lifting the 
Mace from the table, preceded him from 
the Chamber by the door immediately 
behind his chair. Members departed by 
the main door under the clock at the 
far end, not joking and laughing as is 
usually their way when a sitting is over, 
but in a low-voiced and restrained mood. 


| HAVE often looked down on the empty 

Chamber and thought nothing of 
it, but on this occasion I felt as if 
I were having a strange experience. 
Events, perhaps the most fateful in 
the country’s history, have taken place 
here during the past three days, and it 
seemed to me proper that the House 
should give some sign of having retained 
a consciousness of their significance. 
But no. From the oak-panelled walls 
came no vibration of the tremendous 
utterance of the three days—the Prime 
Minister’s voice declaring that an 
ultimatum had been sent to Germany. 
Not even the sound of the closing of a 
door was heard—often the most tragic 
thing in life. There was only silence and 
emptiness. 


Things had begun to crumble about 
us—we who thought till the beginning 
of this week that we were rooted 
firmly in a peaceful and secure existence. 
A rush for food set in. Before going to 
the House of Commons on this day, I 
visited the two principal stores, Army 
and Navy and Civil Service, and found 
them both, like all the provision shops 
I passed in walking from Clapham, 
thronged with buyers. Those at the 
stores were principally women of the 
middle class, looking well-dressed and 
comfortably off. All of them had what 
appeared to be abnormally long lists 
of groceries. I confess I had my own 
little list. Are we not told that the 
first law of Nature is self-preservation ¢ 
That is the first reaction to a situation 
of danger. It is supposed that the 
pinch of war will first be felt in scarcity 
of food. 
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“Fill the cupboard,” accordingly, was 
the order of the day. Every counter- 
hand at the Civil Service store in the 
Strand had a long line of customers 
waiting to be served. I joined one of 
them, but after two hours’ wait I was 
still a good way from the counter, and 
had to leave unserved for the House of 
Commons. Notices were put up at the 
stores that the execution of orders was 
uncertain. Several provision shops at 
Clapham were so speedily sold out that 
they closed in the early afternoon. So 
far, there had been only a slight rise in 
prices ; but price was only a secondary 
consideration, What people wanted was 
the food, and some were willing to pay 
any price for it. Hoarding was general, 
more or less. I hear of people who, tak- 
ing the situation at the hop, had already 
packed their cupboards with provisions. 


TH first appeal for recruits appeared 
on the walls of London on August 6. 

It was printed in the national colours. 
Within a deep red border, in vivid blue 
letters on a white ground, were the words, 
“Your King and Country Need You” 
—‘‘ YOU ” being heavily underscored. 
“In this crisis,” the poster said, ‘* our 
Country calls on all her young unmarried 
men to rally round the Flag and enlist 
in the ranks of the Army ’’—ages 18-30 
years. Another poster was headed, “‘ A 
Call to Arms,” and said: “* An addition 
of 100,000 men to His Majesty's 
Regular Army is immediately necessary 
in the present grave national emer- 
gency.” Lord Kitchener, who had been 
appointed Secretary of State for War, 
was confident “ that this appeal will be 
at once responded to by all those who 
have the safety of our Empire at heart.” 
Thus the young men in straw hats, 
who were clamouring for war in White- 
hall early in the week, were now afforded 

















SOME OF THE FIRST HUNDRED THOUSAND 
The call for the first hundred thousand for what was known as “ Kitchener’s Army ” met with an 


instant response. 


Outside the Central London Recruiting Office in those first August days police 


were necessary to marshal the crowds of men anxious to serve their King and country. So 
great was the rush that the gates had to be closed against the excited crowd of volunteers until 
the necessary equipment and training facilities were available. 


the opportunity of demonstrating their 
patriotism in a more practical form. 
Their response was immediate. The 
recruiting headquarters was in Old 
Seotland Yard, off Whitehall. As I 
passed there that evening I saw a big 
throng of young men still in straw hats, 
waiting their turn to get in and, in the 
old phrase, ‘‘ take the King’s shilling.” 

From the Press Gallery of the House 
of Commons on August 7, I witnessed 
a remarkable instance of the celerity 
with which that supposed slow-coach, 
Parliament, can be made to move in a 
crisis. The Defence of the Realm Act— 
an emergency war measure—was passed 
through all its stages in five minutes. 
Reginald McKenna, Home Secretary, 
who had charge of the Bill, did not even 
have it printed. All he had was a brief 
draft in writing of some of its provisions. 
He began by asking leave to bring in 
‘a Bill to make Regulations during the 
present War for the defence of the 
Realm.” The Regulations were to provide 


safeguards against spying and sabotage, 
seeking information to assist the enemy, 
tapping wires, showing signal lights, 
blowing up railway bridges or docks. 
The Bill also empowered the Govern- 
ment to come to sweeping decisions and 
take swift action in prosecuting the war. 


BY August 8 (Saturday) an angry out- 
cry was raging against the hoarding 
of food. In the suburbs women loaded 
with parcels were stopped by other 
women and roughly deprived of their 
commodities. Delivery-vans of the 
provision stores were held up by men 
and their contents rifled. The Govern- 
ment said there was no lack of food. 
Maximum retail prices were fixed. As 
an example to all, it was announced that 
by order of the King and Queen, plain, 
simple living was to be the daily rule 
at the Royal table. 
Looking back on the week, I had a 
sense of having seen a page of history in 
the making—perhaps a red-letter page. 


LAST MARCH IN ‘CIVIES’ 


These men, recruits for “‘ Kitchener’s Army,” are marching along 
Fleet Street on their way toa training camp. As yet they can hardly 
keep step, but in a few weeks they were smart 


soldiers, and a few months later they could 
face as equals the German hosts. 








SIR PHILIP GIBBS 


In all the books written by this brilliant writer 
on the events of 1914-1918 he stresses the 
horror and uselessness of war. 


HE thunderbolt came out of a blue 
| sky and in the midst of a brilliant 
sunshine which gleamed blind- 
ingly above the white houses of Paris 
and flung back shadows from the poplars 
across the long, straight roads between 
the fields of France. The children were 
playing as usual in the gardens of the 
Tuileries, and their white-capped nurses 
were sewing and chatting in the shade 
of the scorched trees. The old bird man 
was still calling ““ Viens! Viens!” to 
the sparrows who came to perch on his 
shoulders and peck at the bread between 
his lips, and Punch was still performing 
his antique drama in the Petit Guignol 
to laughing audiences of boys and girls. 
The bateaux mouches on the Seine were 
carrying heavy loads of pleasure-seekers 
to Sevres and other riverside haunts. 
In the Pavilion Bleu at St. Cloud 
elegant little ladies of the demi-monde 
sipped rose-tinted ices and said for a 
thousand times: ‘‘ Ciel, comme il fait 
chaud!*’ and slapped the hands of 
beaky-nosed young men with white slips 
beneath their waistcoats and shiny boots 
and other symbols of a high civilization. 
Americans in Panama hats sauntered 
down the Rue de Rivoli, staring in the 
shop windows at the latest studies of 
nude women, and at night went in 
pursuit of adventure to Montmartre, 
where the orchestras at the Bal Tabarin 
were still fiddling mad tangoes in a 
competition of shrieking melody and 
where troops of painted ladies in the 
Folies Bergére still paraded in the 
promenoir with languorous eyes, through 
wafts of sickly scent. 


The little tables were all along the 
pavements of the boulevards and the 
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THUNDER OVER PARIS 


by Sir Philip Gibbs 


* Daily Chronicle’ Correspondent, 1914 


Sir PHILIP GIBBS, who in the post-war years has endeared himself to an 
ever-widening circle of readers, was a war correspondent throughout the four 


years of war. 


He was in Paris at the outbreak, and here describes with his 


virile pen scenes in the French capital during the period of mobilization 


terrasses were crowded with all those 
bourgeois Frenchmen and their women 
who do not move out of Paris even in 
the dogdays, but prefer the scenery of 
their familiar streets to that of Dieppe 
and Le Touquet. It was the same old 
Paris crowded with Cook’s tourists and 
full of the melody of life as it is played 
by the hoot of motor horns, the clang of 
steam trams, the shrill-voiced camelots 
shouting “La Presse! La Presse!” 
and of the light laughter of women. 
Then suddenly the thunderbolt fell 
with its signal of war, and in a few days 
Paris was changed as though by some 
wizard’s spell. Most of the children, 
with their white-capped nurses, vanished 
from the Tuileries gardens and the 
sparrows searched in vain for their bird 
man. Punch gave a final squawk of 
dismay and disappeared when the 
theatre of the Petit. Guignol was packed 
up to make way for a 
more tragic drama. 
A hush fell upon 
Montmartre, and the 
musicians in its 
orchestras packed up 
their instruments and 
scurried with scared 
faces — to Berlin, 
Vienna, and Buda- 
pesth. No more boats 
went up to Sevres and 
St. Cloud with crowds 
of _ pleasure - seekers. 
The Seine was very 
quiet beneath its 
bridges, and in the 
Pavilion Bleu no 
dainty creatures sat 
sipping rosc-tinted ices 
or slapped the hands 
of the beaky-nosed 
boys who used to pay 
for them, The women 
were hiding in their 
rooms, asking God— 
even before the war 
they used to ask God 
funny questions—how 
they were going to 
live now that their 
lovers had gone away 
to fight, leaving them 
with nothing but the 
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memory of a last kiss wet with 
tears. It was not enough to live on 
for many days. 


Tiere was no wild outbreak of Jingo 
fever, no demonstrations of blood- 
lust against Germany in Paris or any 
town of France, on that first day of 
August, when the people waited for the 
fateful decision which, if it were for war, 
would call every able-bodied man to the 
colours and arrest all the activities of a 
nation’s normal life, and demand a 
dreadful sacrifice of blood and tears. 
There was only a sense of stupe- 
faction which seemed to numb the 
intelligence of men so that they could 
not reason with any show of logic or 
speak of this menace without in- 
coherence, but thrust back the awful 
possibility with one word, uttered 
passionately and repeated a thousand 
times a day : “ Incroyable!" 


MOB FURY THAT WAS RARE 


Though the French people as a whole showed remarkable self- 

restraint in face of the terrible provocation of the German attack, 

there were in Paris, as in London, a few hot-heads who showed 

their anger by destroying enemy property. This jeweller’s shop 
in Paris was owned by an Austrian. 


On August 1 there was a run on one 
of the banks. I passed its doors and 
saw them besieged by thousands of 
middle-class men and women drawn up 
in a long queue waiting very quietly— 
with a strange quietude for any crowd 
in Paris—to withdraw the savings of a 
lifetime or the capital of their business 
houses. There were similar crowds 
outside other banks, and on the faces 
of these people there was a look of 
brooding fear, as though all that they 
had fought and struggled for, the reward 
of all their petty economies and mean- 
nesses, and shifts and tricks and denials, 
of self-indulgences and starvings of soul, 
might suddenly be snatched from them. 


SHUDDER went through one such 

crowd when a young man came to 
speak to them from the steps of the 
bank. It wasa kind of shuddering sigh, 
followed by loud murmurings, and here 
and there angry protests. The cashiers 
had been withdrawn from their desks 
and cheques could not be paid. 

“We are ruined already,” said a 
woman. 
money. Oh, my God 

She made her way through the 
crowd with a fixed, white face. 

It was strange how in a day all gold 
disappeared from Paris. I could not 
see the glint of it anywhere, unless | 
drew it from my own purse. 


| aed 


Part of the active army of France 
was already on the frontiers. Before 
the first whisper of war had reached 
the ears of the people, large bodies 
of troops had been sent to the frontier 
towns to strengthen the already existing 
garrisons. But the main army of the 
nation was pursuing the ordinary 
pursuits of civil life. To resist the might 
of Germany, the greatest military 
Power in Europe, already approaching 
the frontiers in vast masses of men 
and machines, France would have to 
call out all her manhood which had 
been trained in military service. 

: Aux arines, citoyens ! 
Formez vos bataillons ! 


Te call to arms came without any 

loud clamour of bugles or orations. 
Unlike the scenes in the early days of 
1870, there were no street processions 
of civil enthusiasts. No painted beauty 
of the stage waved the tricolour-to the 
shout of “ A Berlin!’ No mob orators 
jumped upon the café tables to wave 
their arms in defiance of the foe. 

The quietness of Paris was astound- 
ing, and the first mobilization orders 
were issued with no more publicity 
than attends the delivery of a trade 


“This war will take all our. 





FORGOTTEN MEN OF FRANCE FLOCKING TO HER DEFENCE 


On Saturday afternoon, August 1, 1914, mobilization orders were posted throughout France, 
and instantly the reservists of the French Army who had undergone their military training 


flocked to the colours and joined their regiments at the depot. 


The photograph shows reservists 


leaving the Gare du Nord, Paris, each one carrying a sack in which are his personal belongings. 
When he receives his uniform and equipment his civilian clothes will be sent back to his 
ome in the bag. 


circular through the halfpenny post. 
Yet in hundreds of thousands of houses 
through France, and in all the blocks 
and tenements of Paris there was a 
drama of tragic quietude when the 
cards were delivered to young men in 
civilian clothes, men who sat at table 
with old mothers or young wives, or in 
lowly rooms with some dream to keep 
them company, or with little women 
who had spoilt the dream, or fostered it, 
or with comrades who had gone on 
great adventures with them between 
the Quartier Latin and the Mountain 
of Montmartre. 
“Tt has cone!” 


Fate had come with that little card 
summoning each man to join his 
depot, and tapped him on the shoulder 
with just a finger touch. It was no 
more than that—a touch on the 
shoulder. Yet I know that for many 
of those young men it seemed a blow 
between the eyes, and, to some of 
them, a strange grip as icy cold as 
though Death’s fingers were already 
closing round their throats. 


I seem to hear the silence in those 
rooms when for a moment or two young 
men stared at the cards and the formal 
words on them, and when, for just 
that time, all that life and death means 
came before their souls. Was this tke 
summons, Death itself? Somewhe:e 
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on the German side was a little steel 
bullet or a bit of shell waiting for the 
Frenchman to whom it was destined. 
How long would it have to wait to 
find its billet? Perhaps only a day 
or two—a question of hours, slipping 
away now toward eternity as the clock 
ticked on. From the old mother, or 
the young wife, from the little woman 
whose emotions and quarrels, greedi- 
ness or self-denial, had seemed all that 
mattered in life, all that life meant to 
a young man of twenty-five or so, 
there came perhaps a cry, a name 
spoken with grief, or no word at all 
but the inarticulate expression of fore- 
boding, terror, and a woman's anguish : 


“ Jean!... Mon petit!...O, mon pauvre 
petit!" 

“C'est pour la patric . . . 
je reviendrai bientdot 
femme !”’ 


mon devoir... 
. Courage, ma 


Courage! How many million times 
was the word spoken that night of 
mobilization by women who saw, the 
sudden pallor of their men, by men 
who heard the ery of their women ? 
I heard it in the streets, spoken quite 
brutally sometimes, by men afraid of 
breaking down, and with a passionate 
tenderness by other men, sure of their 
own strength but pitiful for those whose 
spirit fainted at the spectre of death 
which stood quite close. 





H. W. NEVINSON 


Nevinson’s first experience as a war corres- 
pondent dates back to the war between Greece 
and Turkey in 1897, and includes the Boer 
War and other campaigns. During the Great 
War he represented the ‘‘ Daily News” on the 
Western Front and for a time in the East. 


N the evening of July 31 I started 
O for Berlin. Down the midnight 
Channel the searchlights were 
turning and streaming in long, white 
wedges. Passing into Germany, we at 
once met trains full of working men in 
horse-trucks decked with flowers, and 
scribbled over with chalk inscriptions : 
** Nach Paris,” “* Nach Petersburg,” but 
none so far “ Nach London.” They 
were cheering and singing, as people 
always cheer and sing when war is 
coming. 

We were only six hours late in 
Berlin, but my luggage was lost in 
the chaos of crowds rushing home from 
their summer holidays, and I never 
recovered it, though in the middle of 
the war I received a postcard that had 
somehow arrived through Holland, tell- 
ing me that the porter, with whom I 
had left the “‘ Schein,” or registration 
ticket, had found the luggage, and what 
should I like done with it? A fine 
example of international honesty. 


For two days I waited and watched. Up 

and down the wide road of “ Unter 
den Linden” crowds paced incessantly 
by day and night, singing the German 
war songs: “* Was blasen die Trompe- 
ten?” which is the finest; “* Deutsch- 
land, Deutschland ueber Alles,” which 
comes next, and “ Die Wacht am Rhein,” 
which was the most popular. As I 
walked to and fro among the patriot 
crowd, I came to know many of the 
circling and returning faces by sight, 
and | still have clearly in mind the 
face of one young working woman who, 
with mouth that opened like a cavern, 
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BERLIN a-TIPTOE for WAR 


by H. W. Nevinson 


* Daily News’ War Correspondent 


ALREADY one of the most notable journalists of his time, Mr. H. W. Nevinson 

was in Berlin as correspondent for the London ‘ Daily News’ during the first 

days of August 19/4. His magnificently graphic description of his experiences in 
an enemy city ranks high in the literature of those stirring days 


and with the rapt devotion of an ecstatic 
saint, was continuously chanting : 


“Lieb Valerland kann ruhig sein! (bis) 
Fest steht und treu die Wacht, 
Die Wacht am Rhein.” 


So she passed me by. 

So the interminable crowds went 
past, a-tiptoe for war, because they 
had never known it. Sometimes a 
company of infantry, sometimes a 
squadron of horse went down the 
road westward, wearing the new grey 
uniforms in place of the familiar 
‘*Prussian blue.’? They passed to 
probable death amid cheering, hand- 
shaking, gifts of flowers and of food. 
Sometimes the Kaiser in full uniform 

swept along in his fine motor, the 
chauffeur clearing the way by perpetu- 
ally sounding the four notes which 
wicked Socialists interpreted as saying 
“ Das Volk bezahlt!” (“The People 
pays!’’). Cheered he was certainly, 
but everyone believed or knew that the 
Kaiser himself had never wished for 
war. Heclaimed the title of “ Friedens- 
Kaiser,” just as many have chosen to 
call our Edward VII “The Peace- 
Maker.” The most mighty storm of 
cheering was reserved for the Crown 
Prince, known to be at variance with 
his father in longing to test his imagined 
genius on the field. Him the people 
cheered, for they had never known war. 


HELD BY THE ENEMY 


VERY moment a new rumour whirled 
through the maddened city. Every 
hour a new edition of the papers ap- 
peared. All day long, and far through 
the night into the next day, I went 
backward and forward to the telegraph 
office, trying to send home all the descrip- 
tive news I could. How much of it 
went I never knew, but when at last I 
succeeded in reaching the head censor 
himself, he received me politely and 
said that in future I might telegraph in 
English instead of my German, if I came 
direct to him. I think he was too 
serious and too courteous to be mocking 
me, but telegrams had already ceased 
to run, and no more went. 
On the morning of the fatal 4th, I 
drove to the Schloss, where the Deputies 
of the Reichstag were gathered to hear 
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the Kaiser’s address. Refused permis- 
sion to enter, I waited outside, and 
gathered only rumours of the speech 
that declared the unity of all Germany 
and all German parties in face of the 
common peril. A few hours later, in 
the Reichstag, the Chancellor, Beth- 
mann Hollweg, announced that under 
the plea of necessity the neutrality of 
Belgium had almost certainly already 
been violated. Then I knew that the 
long-dreaded moment had come. . . 
In the afternoon I heard that our 
Ambassador, Sir Edward Goschen, had 


‘demanded his papers, and war was 


declared. I was at the Adlon, having 
been turned out of the Bristol the day 
before as a dangerous foreigner. 

While I was dining I heard the yells 
of a crowd shouting outside our 
Embassy in the neighbouring street, 
and breaking the windows with loud 
crashes. Soon the noise came nearer, 
and in front of the hotel entrance I 
could distinguish shouts for the English 
correspondents to be brought out. 

The wild outcries were chiefly directed 
against a prominent American corre- 
spondent who, in support of his London 
paper’s policy, had been sending mes- 
sages far from conciliatory. He and 
my colleague, who was acting with me 
for the Daily News, were given up to 
the police by the hotel director, and as 
I was passing into the front hall to see 
what was happening, he pointed me out 
as well. Two of the armed police 
seized me at once and dragged me out, 
holding an enormous revolver at each 
ear. “If you try to run away,” they 
kept shouting, ‘* we will shoot you like 
a dog!” To which I kept repeating in 
answer that, under such circumstances, 
I was not such a pure fool (“ reiner 
Narr,” a rapid reminiscence of Parsifal) 
as to try to run away. During this 
conversation they flung me out into the 
mob,. who savagely set upon me with 
sticks, fists, and umbrellas. But I did 
not pay much attention to their on- 
slaughts, for I had often suffered worse 
at Suffrage demonstrations. 

Seated beside me, and holding the re- 
volvers still in uncomfortable proximity 
to my skull, the police then took 


SMILING YOUNG ‘CONTEMPTIBLE’: WAS HE THE FIRST SENTRY AT MONS? 


The good humour and unfailing sense of fun that characterized the British Tommy throughout the war were of infinite value in maintaining the 
morale of the troops, and this young sentry’s smile is typical of the s that endured to the end. This unique photograph was taken at 5 p.m. 
on August 22, 1914, only a few hours after the first cavalry patro!s entered Mons. The sentry is an “ Old Contemptible,” private of the 
4th Middlesex Regiment (Duke of Cambridge's Own—‘* The Diehards”), which formed part of the 2nd Corps. He was posted when this photograph 
was taken at the crossing of the Mons—Beaumont/Mons-Binche roads, «a spot known as Lit Bascule (see M. Licope’s account in page 39). 
Mons Museum 
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“FORGOTTEN MEN ’—-WHAT DOOM WAS THEIRS? 


AR’S final tragedy is neither national nor political, but domestic, Victory or defeat 
W means but little to the woman who saw her fine, health-exhaling husband don his 
khaki and go forth to war, or maybe her son, to whom all the wonder of the coming 
years was just unfolding, taking the same road of destiny—to return no more. It was my 
lot to publish through all the war years thousands of photographs of these fathers and. sons 
who went away to defend the liberal institutions of the great democracies from the envious 
onslaught of an aggressive nation that had made a trade of war, and | have never, in the 
quarter of 4 century that has passed since the first photographic record of the British 
Expeditionary Force arrived at my desk, been able to repress the feeling that first clutched 
at my heart: “ Howmany of these fine men will ever return to sit at the table or the fireside 
with the wives and mothers they loved/?”’ No man has seen more of war's pictorial docu- 
ments than [, and yet that feeling persists after all these years, and it is because this 
photograph of braye men who went up to Mons in August 1914 stirs me as vividly as the 
first that | printed so long ago as August 20, 1914, that 1 feel it must stir others. 


The Great War was not won by your Haigs or your Jellicoes, but by the indomitable 
spirit of these Forgotten Men, whom we see here resting on their way up to Mons on August 20, 
and it is a safe prophecy that whatever war the uncertain future may bring to Britain, fresh 
legions of just such men from British homes will endure through to victory—and oblivion. 

In this new book we celebrate the glorious achievement of the Forgotten Men who saved 
Western Democracy from an arrogant yet subservient race driven on By war leaders insensate 
and bloodthirsty, What would have happened to us if they had won? J. A. 
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me, with a Dutch correspondent, by 
taxi to the Praesidium, or central police 
court (a kind of Scotland Yard). There 
our treatment became more courteous, 
and after we had made our statements 
and shown our passports we were 
dismissed, with a note insuring protec- 
tion. But as a scrap of paper scemed 
insufficient insurance against the fury 
of a mob inflamed, as German, British, 
French, and all mobs then were, by 
the raging patriotism of war, I demanded 
to be sent back protected as I had come. 

So back in a taxi I was sent, though 
protected by only one policeman, who 
kept his revolver in a more respectful 
position, and convoyed me to the 
backdoor of the hotel, uttering mystic 
words at intervals when we had to 
pass through the cordons of cavalry 
drawn up for defence of our Embassy. 


LAST FRIENDLY WORDS 


Ox my return the director of the hotel 

was much moved, and wrung my 
hand with protestations of sorrow and 
regard, declaring that only by allowing 
his patriotism to supersede his reason 
had he charged me with instigating the 
war, which was absurd. The chamber- 
maid was also much moved, refusing to 
be comforted because her three brothers 
and her lover were already on the 
march. So, imitating to myself the 
saying of the herald who proclaimed 
the beginning of the long war between 
Athens and Sparta—“ This day sees 
the beginning of many sorrows for the 
most civilised peoples of the world” 
—I slept as best I could, and 


next morning I went about the city 
purchasing a few necessary things. All 
was quiet, and life seemed going on 
much as usual but for the excited 
crowds gathered round the newspaper 
offices, and the removal of all English 
and French names from the shops and 
banks. Even the sacred name of Cook 
was gone. In the evening, however, I 
received a kindly invitation from Sir 
Edward Goschen to come into the 
Embassy, which had been barricaded. 
As the Adlon was getting cleared for 
German officers, I gladly went, and was 
welcomed with amazing courtesy. 


MY WAY OF ESCAPE 


BEFORE dawn on August 6 a string of 

motors was waiting outside the 
Embassy, sent by the Kaiser’s orders to 
convey the Ambassador and his staff 
to a local station, a few miles away 
from Berlin. Again by the courtesy 
of Sir Edward Goschen, a few of us 
correspondents were invited to join the 
staff, and I hardly realized at the time 
from what a hideous destiny that 
invitation preserved me. I suppose I 
should have been kept shut up in 
Ruhleben or some similar camp for 
four and a half years; I should have 
seen nothing of the war in Belgium and 
France at its beginning ; I should not 
have shared the splendour and the 
tragedy of the Dardanelles campaign ; 
I should not have known the intrigues 
in Athens, or the disastrous uselessness 
of the early attempt at Salonika, or 
the meaning of the advance from 
Egypt upon Palestine; nor should I 


THEY CHEERED — FOR THEY KNEW NOT WAR 
For Germany the first day of the Great War was August 1, 1914, when she declared war 


against Russia, and the news was received with enthusiasm by the people. 


Here is the scene 


outside the Imperial Palace, Berlin, to which huge crowds had marched through the streets 





cheering and singing ‘“ Deutschland ueber Alles.” 


have been present at the final advance 
of the Allied Armies on the Western 
Front in August, 1918, or have heard 
the trumpet sound for the armistice in 
the market-square of Mons, or have 
accompanied our vanguard in the 
march up to the Rhine at Cologne. 
Of all those historic scenes I should 
have remained ignorant. 

But from such loss our Ambassador 
saved me, and for twenty-four hours 
his train carried us all slowly lumbering 
through North Germany to the Dutch 
frontier. | . 

On our way we passed or were 
impeded by uncounted vans decorated 
with boughs of trees and crammed 
with reservists going to the Belgian 
front. The men had now chalked 
“ Nach Bruxelles” or “‘ Nach London” 
as’ well as “‘ Nach Paris’”’ on the vans, 
and at every station they were met 
by bands of Red Cross girls bringing 
coffee, wine, and food. 


At all the larger stations, too, the 
news of our train’s approach had been 
signalled, and to cheer us on our way 
all the old men, boys and women of 
the place had flocked down with any 
musical instruments they could collect, 
and, standing thick on the platform, 
they played for us the German national 
tunes, ‘“‘ Deutschland, Deutschland” 
predominating. They played with the 
persistence of the “German bands” 
known to me in childhood. Sometimes, 
to impress their patriotism more 
distinctly upon us, they brought their 
instruments close up to the carriage 
windows, and the shifting tubes of the 
trombones came right into the carriage. 
Silent and unmoved, as an Englishman 
should, sat Sir Edward Goschen, looking 
steadily in front of him, with hands on 
his knees, making as though no sight or 
sound had reached his senses. 








THE GRAND FLEET CLEARS FOR ACTION IN THE NORTH SEA, AUGUST 1914 
Here the Grand Fleet is seen steaming through the North Sea a day or two after the outbreak of war, on the way to its wartime base at Scapa. 
The ships are cleared for action, and are no longer so spick and span as they had been when they were reviewed by King George V at Spithead 
on July 18. This photograph was taken from the deck of H.M.S. “* Audacious,” which was mined and sunk off the coast of Ireland on October 27, 
a little over two months later. On her deck can be seen a smoking forge used in war for minor repairs that in peace would be done in dock. 
Photo. Cribb 


_ ON THE THIRD DAY OF WAR THE DEADLY MINE TAKES ITS FIRST TOLL 


On August 5, 1914, the 3rd destroyer flotilla from Harwich, led by Captain Fox in H.M.S. “ Amphion,” learned from a trawler that she had 
seen a strange ship dropping things overboard. The flotilla began a search for her, and the mine-layer “ K6énigin Luise ” was found making for 


the German coast. Her work was, however, done, for on the following day the “ Amphion” struck one of the mines she had laid, and sank 
rapidly. Directly after the captain had left the ship she struck a second mine, and this drawing by Norman Wilkinson from a sketch by a 
naval officer in another ship shows the tragic ship striking the second mine. Of her crew 148 were killed. 
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July 17-August 6, 1914 


MY FIRST DAYS AT WAR 


by Admiral Sir Roger Keyes, G.C.B. 


Commodore of the Submarine Service in 1914 


In 1914 Sir Roger Keyes, who later was to play such a distinguished part in command 


of the Dover Patrol, was in charge of the submarines. 


His name will ever be 


associated with the Dardanelles and the valiant naval actions at Zeebrugge and 
Ostend. Here he tells us of his earliest war experiences with the British Navy 


mainly in the interests of economy, 

not to have the usual naval 
manoeuvres in 1914, substituting in 
their place a test mobilisation of the 
Third Fleet ; the cost of the latter being 
well covered by the economies which 
would be effected in fuel consumption. 
This entailed the calling up of the 
reserves, some 20,000 officers and men, 
and the arrangements for their reception, 
kitting up, and drafting of such numbers, 
occupied the naval depots for some time 
beforehand. The ships of the Third 
Fleet, which were swinging round their 
buoys on the Mother Bank and else- 
where, with very small maintenance 
crews on board, were in the ordinary 
course by no means ready for service, 
and the dockyards were engaged for 
some months in thoroughly overhauling 


|° October, 1913, it was decided, 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET 

Sir Roger Keyes was promoted Admiral of the 

Fleet in 1930. His interest in the men who 

served under him has never flagged, and he 

is here seen at a reunion of the R.N.V.R. at 
the Crystal Palace in 1938. 





and refitting them, with the result that 
when orders were issued for the test 
mobilisation on July 10, and the fleets 
assembled at Spithead between July 
13 and 17, the whole pre-war Navy was 
practically on a war footing, manned 
and in all respects ready for service. 


This was an amazing stroke of good 
fortune—or perhaps it was conscious 
or sub-conscious prevision on the part 
of the First Lord, who was entirely 
responsible for initiating this unpre- 
cedented innovation. 


TH King was to have joined the fleet 

on July 17, but at the last moment 
his departure from London was post- 
poned on account of the Irish situation, 
which was very serious. However, he 
arrived on the 18th, accompanied by 
Mr. Asquith, the Prime Minister, in 
time for a dinner party on board the 
“ Victoria and Albert,” to which I was 
invited. 

I remember remarking that the King 
and Mr. Asquith were in very good 
spirits and that an air of optimism 
prevailed, which surprised me, as the 
Irish question seemed to have arrived 
at an absolute deadlock, but this was 
explained next day by the publication of 
His Majesty’s appeal to all parties to 
confer at Buckingham Palace. On the 
19th I dined on board the ‘* Enchant- 
ress’ with the First Lord and after 
(linner went on with Sir George Callaghan 
to the *‘ Iron Duke,” where I remained 
as his guest until July 25. 


On the 20th the whole fleet sailed in 
single line ahead, passing close to the 
‘* Victoria and Albert ’’ anchored off 
the Nab. His Majesty took the salute 
from each ship as she passed, after 
which he signalled his approval, con- 
cluding with the words, ‘‘ I am proud 
of my Navy.’’ I wrote a pencil note 
opposite this record less than a month 
later, ‘‘ I hope he will be able to say 
the same at the end of the war.’’ 


I left the “ Iron Duke ” that day to 
spend a week-end at home at Fareham, 
with no thought of the European situa- 
tion, but after reading the Sunday papers 
I had a most definite foreboding that 
war was upon us. 
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AS REAR ADMIRAL 


Here is the author of this chapter as he was 
at the time when, under his command, the 
Dover Patrol won immortal fame. 


The crews of the submarine flotillas 
were due to go on leave by watches on 
the following day. I gave orders that 
leave was not to commence until further 
notice, and went up to London by an 
early train on Monday to see the Chief 
of the War Staff, who gave me a message 
from the First Sea Lord, directing me to 
get the submarines ready for service 
directly the first watch returned from 
leave, the leave of the second watch 
to be postponed. Similar orders were 
issued to all destroyer flotillas, Prince 
Louis was much relieved when I told 
him that I had already stopped all 
leave, the submarines were fully manned 
and could proceed to their war stations 
at once. I then urged that the “ Over- 
sea” flotillas should be moved into the 
North Sea, and the Dover Patrol 
flotilla to its station, but could get 
no decision up to the time I left London 
that evening. 


\W HEN I reached home I found my 

wife and our Goodwood party were 
starting for a dance in a country house 
a few miles away. To my relief, orders 
had arrived for the submarines to 
proceed to their stations, and when all 
arrangements had been made I went 
to the dance about 11 p.m. feeling con- 
vinced that we were going to war, or 
at least if we did not, we would be 
perfide Albion indeed. Several officers 
were recalled from the dance to rejoin 
their units; one after another, sub- 
marine officers came up to my wife, to 
say good-bye and be wished God-speed. 
One has since heard the dance described 
as a miniature of the Duchess of Rich- 
mond’s ball before Waterloo. 


There was a curious tense atmosphere 
about that Goodwood party of soldiers, 
sailors and their womenfolk which is 
difficult to put into words, but of course 
no one had the remotest idea of the 
magnitude of the upheaval into which 
the world was heading. Tyrwhitt, who 
was there, received a telegram from the 
Commander-in-Chief ordering him to go 
to Portland as soon as possible. The 
next day he returned through Fareham, 
on his way to Portsmouth, having 
telegraphed me to meet him, in order 
that he might hand me a secret packet 
from Sir George Callaghan, containing 
the Eighth Flotilla’s war orders. 


Tur evening Sir George telegraphed 

me to meet him at the Admiralty 
the following morning, Wednesday, 
July 29. I did not see my home again 
until I returned from the Eastern 
Mediterranean in June, 1916, except for 
a few hours in October, 1914, and a few 
days in November, 1915. 

I spent some time with Sir George 
Callaghan, under whose orders the 
Eighth Flotilla (“ Oversea ” submarines) 
was to operate in the event of war. 
Later in the day (July 29) I learnt, much 
to my annoyance, that owing to some 
misunderstanding the Eighth Flotilla 
had been ordered to the Humber, 
instead of its proper war station at 
Harwich. The former was, in my 
opinion, thoroughly unsuitable for its 
base, and I asked permission to move 
it at once. I:was told that I could, 
subject to the Commander-in-Chief’s 
approval ; I did not succeed in getting 
into touch with him until about 10 p.m., 
when he gave me a free hand to do what 
I wished. I just had time to catch the 
last train to Grimsby that night and 
arrived there at 5 a.m., then went on 
by workmen’s train to Immingham, 
where I found the “ Maidstone,” 
“* Adamant,” and ten “D” and “E” 
class submarines. I hoisted my broad 
pennant in the “ Maidstone ” and took 


the whole flotilla to Harwich, where we 
arrived safely on July 31, much to 
my relief. The “ Maidstone” carried 
spare torpedoes and parts of machinery 
for all the ‘‘ Oversea” submarines, and 
was invaluable as a base for the Highth 
Flotilla. Her loss would have been a 
very serious matter, and I did not wish 
to risk her at sea after the outbreak of 
war; besides, however remote, one 
could not disregard the possibility of a 
stroke before the declaration of war, 
such as the Japanese attack on the 
Russian fleet off Port Arthur. 


On the evening of August 4 1 
received the signal that an ultimatum 
had been given to Germany which 
expired at midnight. I assembled all 
the officers and men of the submarines 
and informed them we would be at 
war in a couple of hours, told them 
briefly the cause of the war, and said 
I felt that all they had done in the way 
of fitting themselves for service by 
taking war risks during the past three 
years, would now be rewarded. They 
gave a tremendous cheer. 


ADMIRAL CAMPBELL, who was under 

way in the “ Bacchante,” with the 
“ Aboukir” and “ Euryalus” in com- 
pany, asked me to meet him off the 
Kentish Knock, and I went on board 
to make the final arrangements for his 
submarine escort. The weather was wet 
and beastly, the “ Bacchante”’ was 
incredibly dirty, having left the dock- 
yard immediately after taking in stores, 
ammunition and coal, and I found 
the atmosphere rather depressing. Algy 
Boyle (afterwards Admiral Sir Algernon 
Boy'e) was quite untouched by his 
surroundings, and when I next went on 
board the “ Bacchante ” she had “ found 
herself.” While I was on board, a wire- 
less message was received which was 
reported as “Third Flotilla engaging 
scouting cruisers.’ As support might 
be required, I returned to the “Lurcher” 
and steamed full speed to the northward, 
in order to try to lay the submarines 


QUICK WORK BY THE SILENT SERVICE—THE FIRST PRIZE 


The first capture of an enemy ship was made five minutes after Britain’s ultimatum to Germany 
had expired on August 4, when the German barque “ Roland” of Bremen was taken by a 


British light cruiser off the Scilly Isles. 


She is here seen on the following morning being towed 


into port by her captor with a prize crew, and the White Ensign flying from her mizzen mast. 


on to the enemy. It was, however, a 
false alarm due to a coding error. The 
vessel engaged was the “ Kénigin 
Luise,” which was sunk by the 
““Amphion ” and some of her flotilla, 
after she had laid a number of mines. 
It turned out afterwards that she 
intended to pass as a Hook of Holland- 
Harwich packet and lay mines off 
Harwich, but, on sighting the destroyers, 
had turned to the N.E. and then north, 
laying her mines as fast as possible in 
the open sea, nowhere near our terri- 
torial waters. 

On the morning of August 6 the 
German Ambassador and his staff 
arrived by train and embarked for the 
Hook of Holland in the G.E.R. packet 
“St. Petersburg.” I asked the Marine 
Superintendent to instruct the captain 
to manoeuvre his ship as if he were 
passing through intricate channels in a 
minefield. I was told later that he played 
his part very realistically and greatly 
intrigued the German Naval Attaché. 


‘AMPHION’ SUNK 

Dvrine the night of the 5th-6th the 

‘“ Amphion ” reported that she was 
returning at about 9 a.m. with her 
flotilla and about 20 prisoners of war. 
But, about an hour after she was due, a 
signal was reccived from Captain Fox of 
the “ Amphion” that he was in the 
“Llewellyn ” and had important news 
to communicate ; on this we could put 
only one interpretation, which was 
confirmed when the War Signal Station 
reported that the flotilla was in sight 
without the “ Amphion.”” Shortly after- 
wards it was reported that the des- 
troyers had turned and were apparently 
engaging an enemy. It appeared that 
the “St. Petersburg,” carrying the 
German Ambassador, looked exactly like 
the “ Kénigin Luise,” and, as she was 
flying a large German flag, the flotilla 
rushed at her open-mouthed, which was 
not surprising, as they had just seen 
their Captain, to whom they were 
devoted, lose his ship on a mine laid by 
the “ Kénigin Luise.” Luckily they 
were stopped by Fox, but they seriously 
alarmed the Embassy party, and the Ger- 
man flag came down like a rocket stick. 
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BIRTH of a 


WORLD SONG 


by George C. Curnock 


A Correspondent of the ‘ Daily Mail’ in France 1914-1918 


Georce Curnock, a famous war correspondent, was in Boulogne 

when the secret landing of the ‘Old Contemptibles’ was taking 

place. He describes that moving scene and relates how the strains 

of ‘Tipperary’ resounding through the ancient streets gave 
immortality to that simple song 


HEN I decided to spend my 
W summer holiday at Hardelot, 
a little plage near Boulogne, 
in July and August, 1914, I little thought 
that it would end in the writing of 
despatches recording the landing of 
the first British troops and the first sing- 
ing in France of “Tipperary,” the 
soldiers’ song of the Great War. 

Our first forecast of war came when 
Germans of military age packed their 
trunks and took their children from the 
sands of Hardelot. I realised during 
that last week of July that the war, so 
long anticipated, was coming at last. 
In forty-eight hours the invasion of 
Belgium began. By wire I sought, and 
obtained, my Editor’s permission to 
remain in France as correspondent of 
the “ Daily Mail” at Boulogne. 

I found Boulogne seething with 
emotion. Reservists were pouring in 
from the countryside. Among the 
English who remained, as I did, there 
was one consuming topic of conversa- 
tion: “ Would England come in?” 
On August 4 the die was cast. England 
came in. The only question 
then was: “ When will they 
come over ?” 

A deep veil of secrecy, hiding 
Britain’s intentions, 
was partially rent 
when a number of 
French officers 
arrived, very smart in 
their uniforms of 
cavalry, artillery, 
engineers, and the line, 
and turned me out of 
my comfortable 
quarters in the Hotel 
Christol, facing the 
harbour. 


THE MEN WHO SANG 


Such men as these, seen 
marching through a 
French village, sang the 
immortal “ Tipperary ” 
as they went forward to 

meet the enemy. 
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The same evening, having found a 
refuge in Boulogne’s little Hotel Metro- 
pole, I met these French officers on 
the terrace of the town’s smartest 
café. To my surprise they all spoke 
English with a fluency which betokened 
long acquaintance with the language. 
They were, I soon discovered, inter- 
preters detailed for service with the 
British troops. My luck was in. We 
in Boulogne were to see the arrival 
of the first British troops on French soil, 
the first to land, horse, foot and artil- 
lery, for one hundred years. 1815-1914 
—how the pendulum of time had swung 
in one hundred years ! 

Nearly a quarter of a century has 
passed, but still I think with emotion 
of these Frenchmen leaving their homes, 
their friends, their sport, and 
their business in England to 
help British troops to fight 
for France and Belgium. 


Hardly a month was to pass before 
one at least was to give his life riding 
and fighting with English cavalry at 
Thulin in Belgium—a gallant officer, 
the Vicomte de Vauvineux, known to 
many in English society of that day. 
Another, Captain Letourey, French 
master at Blundell’s School at Tiverton 
in Devon, riding by the vicomte’s 
side with the 9th Lancers, escaped 
death in that wonderful charge when 
Lancers, Dragoons and Hussars, forming 
the Second Cavalry Brigade, charged 
the German guns as Letourey after- 
wards told me, “singing and shouting 
like schoolboys.” Letourey’s horse 
was shot under him. What happened 
to the rest of the interpreters with 
whom I had spent so many pleasant 
evenings in Boulogne I never heard. 


O*™z was a Birkenhead and Liverpool 

cotton merchant, another had spent 
years with his shipping firm in New- 
castle, another practised at the English 
bar, another had hunted for years with 
the Pytchley, another was a man of 
leisure, and the eighth of this 
little band was a former 
attaché at the French Embassy 
in London. Peace to their 








































memory ; they were the first to help 
the English on French soil. 

Apart from staff officers and Army 
Service men, who came to prepare the 
way, but, like everyone else, had their 
fill of fighting before the war ended, 
the first fighting unit to land was a 
detachment of the Argyll and Suther- 
land Highlanders. How strong and 
sturdy, sunburned and gay they looked, 
khaki-clad, but kilted, with knees bare 
and pipes skirling. Among my Hardelot 
acquaintances was a nephew of that 
old Scottish golfer “ Andra” Kirkaldy. 

Himself a golf professional with the 
Hardelot club, the younger Kirkaldy 
had served in his youth with the 
A. and S., and nothing could stop him 
from joining up again when he heard 
the pipes and saw the lads. The 
battalion doctor rejected him daily— 
peace-time rules regarding teeth and 
other impediments to perfect manhood 
still held good—but the colonel took 
him. All Boulogne “ belonged” to 
Kirkaldy when he was allowed to join 
again. His joy was great; his glory 
bricf. Before Christmas came Kirkaldy’s 
name was on another Roll of Honour. 
Sis long days passed. And then the 

British came, heralded by a notice 
on the walls of Boulogne which put the 
old town into a fervour of anticipation. 
Signed at the Hétel de Ville on August 
10, 1914, by Felix Adam, the Mayor, 
and countersigned by a grizzled veteran 
of the War of 1870, Daru, Military 
Governor, this notice read as follows : 


ARRIVAL OF THE BRITISH TROOPS 
Appeal to the Inhabitants 
My dear Citizens,—This day arrive in 
our town the valiant British troops, who 
come to co-operate with our brave soldiers 
to repel the abominable aggression of 
Germany. So, before the invasion of the 


barbarians, all Europe rose against the 
like race who menaced the peace of the 
world and the security of other people. 





Boulogne, which is one of the homes 
of the Entente Cordiale, will give to the 
sons of the United Kingdom an enthusi- 
astic and brotherly welcome. The citizens 
are requested on this occasion to deco- 
rate the fronts of their houses with the 
colours of the two countries. 


Boulogne burst into a display of 
The flags of Great Britain. 


bunting. 





HE MADE ‘TIPPERARY’ 


Jack Judge, {he composer of “ Tipperary,” was 

a market stall holder in 1914, and the song 

was the result of abet. He made large sums 

from that famous melody and received a 

generous pension from the publishers. He 
died in 1938. 


France and Belgium were everywhere 
on the houses and across the streets. 
There were sad hearts and grave faces 
among many who put out the flags, 
for already the 8th Boulonnais Regi. 
ment had called up its reservists and 
sent them away to Belgium, with a 
kiss and a prayer for each, and the 
tumour that the regiment had been 
hard hit in the bloody fighting in the 
north was rife. 

The 10th of August, 1914, was a 
Monday. More than a week was to 
pass—so strict was 
the censorship — be- 
fore the British public 
was allowed to know 
what we in Boulogne 
were going crazy 
about. On Monday 
night, August 17, at 
9.45 p.m., the official 


UNWILLING 
PASSENGER 


Forty thousand horses 
went to France with the 
British Army in August 
1914. Those which would 
not walk quietly ashore by 
the gangway were slung 
from deck to quay with 
a derrick, like this one. 





Press Bureau in London issued the 
following notice, which sent a great 
thrill throughout England and, indeed, 
the whole world : 


The Expeditionary Force as detailed 
for Foreign Service has been safely landed 
on French soil. 

The embarkation, transportation, and 
disembarkation of men and stores were 
alike carried through with the greatest 
precision, and without a single casualty. 


“ Without a single casualty ”—the 
phrase was hardly to be used again 
during four long years. 


So they came. Down at the Bassin 
Loubet I saw the ships of every burden — 
from Atlantic liners to coasting craft 
pouring out their living freight and the 
spotless equipment which came with 
it: shining guns and polished leather, 
so soon to be camouflaged with the 
mud of Flanders. 


T# Middlesex Regiment was one of 

the first. Many said they had never 
seen a finer battalion of the Ime. Every 
inan was in fighting trim, seasoned and 
hard as nails. Reservists were there in 
amazing numbers, many wearing the 
South African Boer War ribbon. One 
tough-looking, bald-headed private told 
me he came from “ ’Oxton,” and that he 
lived next to the “ Prince of Wales’s 
Fevvers””; what he was going to do 
to the Kaiser and the whole German 
army hardly bears repetition. 


As these Londoners passed the railings 
of the depot behind which the Argyll 
and Sutherlandshire detachment were 
clustered, the kilties from Scotland 
hurled at them their old football ery : 
“Are we downhearted?” And back 
came the thunderous roar: “ No-o-o! ” 
Boulogne caught the phrase, and the 
next day as battalion after battalion of 
Worcesters, Royal Scots, Gordons, High- 
land Light Infantry, and Connaught 
Rangers, and many another famous 
regiment landed, the townspeople called 
it again. But Oxford and Bucks varied 
the cry with their own ‘slogan: “ Shall 
we win ?” and back came the answer : 
“'Y-e-e-e-s |” 

On Thursday, August 13, came 
Boulogne’s great day. In glorious sun- 
shine the British troops, hitherto quar- 
tered in and around the docks, made a 
set march through the town to their 
camps on the hills. To watch them pass 
we took our places on the doorstep of 
the Hotel Metropole. Beside me stood 
Madame and her three little children, 
clothed in the deepest mourning. 
Rumour had spoken too truly of the 
fate of the town’s reservists. Her 
husband and the children’s father had 
yone with the 8th Boulonnais, never to 
return. “ Dead on the Field of Honour,” 
was the official message. 
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Enthusiasm redoubled on both sides 
as the men passed on foot while their 
officers rode quietly between. Company 
after company, battalion after battalion, 
they swung up the Rue Faidherbe andthe 
steep Grande Rue shouting their slogans, 
whistling and singing their songs. How 
familiar the’ songs were. I had heard 
them often when these regiments came 
back from the Boer War: “ The sol- 
diers of the Queen, my lads! Who’ve 
seen, my lads.” And now the great old 
Queen was gone and George V reigned 
in her stead ; but still they sang it, with 
“Good-bye, Dolly, I must leave you.” 

What men they were! “ Not a youth 
or a stripling among them,” I wrote in 
The Daily Mail. “ Their shirts are open 
at the front, and as they shout you can 
see the working of the muscles of their 
throats, their wide-open mouths and 
rows of dazzling teeth.” 

English and French alike rejoiced in 
the sight. But Madame remained silent, 
watching and thinking of Flanders and 
days to come. For an hour she said not 
a word. Then quietly she turned to me, 
as a company of the 2nd Battalion 
Connaught Rangers passed us singing, 
with a note of strange pathos in their 
rich Irish voices, a song I had never 
heard before. 

As she turned, ‘‘ Monsieur,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ what is it they are singing ? ’’ 

** Madame,’’ said I, ‘*‘ it is a song 
new to me—a popular air, as we say, 
of the music-hall.’’ 

**But the words? ’’ she replied. 
** Tell me the words.”’ 

Again I listened as another com- 
pany of the Connaught Rangers passed 
us, still singing their plaintive ballad. 

*« They sing,’’ I said, 

“It?s a long way to Tipperary, 
It’s a long way to go...’ ”’ 

Catching her throat with a sudden, 
impulsive gesture, seeming to choke a 
rising sob, she answered : 

“ Ah! The poor boys! .. . ‘A long, 
long way’. . . they do not know how 
long is the way they are going . . .. how 
long—how long !” 

She was again silent, and then, mis- 
tress of her own grief, she added: “ It 
makes me sick at heart to see so many 
fine men marching to the war. They are 
so full of life. Never have I seen such 
splendid men. Oh, but they are brave— 
to go laughing.” 


HEN, that afternoon, I came to 

write this story of the landing and 
this march, I set aside the old songs and 
named only this one sung by the Con- 
naught Rangers. To me it seemed to fill 
and complete the picture as no other 
song could do. When it arrived in 
London, the Censor, cutting out a great 
deal, allowed this story of “ Tipperary ” 
to pass. The “ Daily Mail” printed it, 


ings = 
FRENCH’S FIRST SALUTE TO HIS FRENCH ALLIES 





While transport after transport was taking the original British Expeditionary Force, the best 
equipped army that ever left Britain, across the Channel, Field-Marshal Sir John French crossed 


to France on board a destroyer, H.M.S. Sentinel. 


He is here seen landing at Boulogne from 


* the “Sentinel” at 5 p.m. on August 14, 1918. 


and gave ‘“ Tipperary ”’ in a few hours 
world-wide fame. 

From that day, August 18, 1914, 
“Tipperary ’’ was played and sung 
everywhere, even in Germany. Chinese, 
brought to France for work behind the 
lines, had their version. Every soldier of 
Kitchener’s army sang it on route 
march, and landed in France singing it. 
“Tipperary ” was played second to our 
National Anthem in France and Belgium 
throughout the war, and is still played 
in both countries on every occasion in 
which British soldiers figure, as on the 
Dedication of the Menin Gate. Canada 
set her own words to the tune, and 
though the American troops when they 
came had their song, “ Tipperary ” 
penetrated to every State, as it did to 
every British Dominion. 

After that first great march the troops 
passed daily to their camps on the hills, 
the very sites on which Napoleon’s army 
for the invasion of England had camped 
not much more than 100 years before. 
Then came the day when our troopships 
went elsewhere than to Boulogne Har- 
bour. Mons had been fought ; the com- 
bined armies of France and England 
were southwards on the Marne, and 
beyond. Only a few poor broken men 
of the thousands we had seen came back 
to Boulogne. The camps were deserted. 
Not a man of military age remained 
in the town except the gendarmes. 
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Boulogne was an open town. The guns 
of 1870 were taken from the castle walls. 

With my colleague of “ The Times,” 
I remained at the little Hotel Metropole. 
Not a soldier of the Allied Forces stood 
between us and the Germans. Each 
night we said, “ To-morrow the Uhlans 
will be here”; each morning we 
expected to be awakened by the sound 
of their horses’ hoofs clattering over that 
same granite roadway which had re- 
sounded so recently and so bravely to 
the march of the British troops. 


O*™*= English officer, a major in the 
Reserves, alone remained at the 
Hotel Christol. The coolest man in 
Boulogne. ‘“‘ Will they reach Paris ? ” 
I asked him one morning. “ No,” said 
he, “the French will take care of that ! ” 
** But how can they be stopped ? ”’ 

I asked. ; 

** When they learn to do what we 
had to do in South Africa.’’ 

** And that was ? ’”’ . 

**To dig in,’’ he replied, ‘* fighting 
in the open is no good nowadays. ‘You 
must go underground. No troops can 
stand in the open against modern 
gunfire.’’ 

And so it was. After the Battle of the 
Ourcq, which saved Paris, and the 
Battle cf the Marne, which drove the 
Germans to the banks of the Aisne, both 
sides ‘“‘ dug in.” 

The first phase was over. 





SECTION II 


F 


ROM the ports of Havre and Boulogne the gallant units of the British Expeditionary 
Force made their way to the historic battlefield of Mons. 
complete secrecy and reached their goal without casualty. 


They had left England in 
In this section four 


brilliant writers tell the stories as eye-witnesses of the approach of the B.E.F. to the greatest 


Aug. 9— Aug. 23, 1914 





CAPTAIN GYDE 


As a member of the original British Expe- 

ditionary Force, Captain Arnold Gyde was a 

second-lieutenant commanding No. 7 Platoon, 

B Company, 2nd Battalion South Staffordshire 
Regiment. 


FTER about two days’ stay, the 
A Battalion moved away from the 
rest camp and, setting out before 
dawn, marched back through those 
fatal streets of Havre, this time deserted 
in the moonlight, to a sort of shed, 
called by the French authorities a troop 
station. Here as usual the train was 
waiting, and the men had but to be put 
in. The carriages could not be called 
luxurious; to be frank, they were 
cattle-trucks. But it takes more than 
that to damp the spirits of Mr. Thomas 
Atkins. Cries imitating the lowing of 
cattle and the bleating of sheep broke 
out from the trucks ! 

The train moved out of the depot 
and wended its way in the most casual 
manner through the streets of Havre, 
This so amused Tommy that be roared 
with laughter. The people who rushed 
to give the train a send-off, with many 
cries of “ Vive les Anglais,” “A bas 
les Boches,” were greeted with more 
bleatings and brayings. 

The journey through France was 
quite uneventful. Sleeping or reading 
the whole day through, the subaltern 
only remembered Rouen, passed at 
about midday, and Amiens later in the 
evening, The train had paused at 








war of all times. @ Captain Gyde, of the South Staffordshire Regiment, relates the moving 
incidents of the journey to the front amidst the shouts and joy of the French and Belgian 
civilians. @ Colonel Osburn, a medical officer of the 4th Dragoon Guards, Major Corbett-Smith, 
distinguished author and officer of the Royal Artillery, and Corporal J. F. Lucy give from 
three different points of observation the most thrilling accounts of the immortal battle of Mons. 
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MY ROAD to ADVENTURE 


nwnerous villages on its way, and in 
every case there had been violent 
demonstrations of enthusiasm. In one 
case a young lady of prepossessing 
appearance had thrust her face through 
the window, and talked very excitedly 
and quite incomprehensibly, until one 
of the fellows in the carriage grasped 
the situation, leant forward, and did 
honour to the occasion. The damsel 
retired blushing. 

At Amiens various rumours were 
afloat. Somebody had heard the colonel 
say the magic word “ Liége.” Pictures 
of battles to be fought that very night 
thrilled some of them not a little. 


tion Area at Rouen on August 18, 1914. 


TAKE YOUR SEATS FOR 


On the platform are some of the officers. 


by Capt. Arnold Gyde 


Dawn found the Battalion hungry, 
shivering and miserable, paraded by the 
side of the track, at a little wayside 
station called Wassigné. The train 
shunted away, leaving the Battalion 
with a positive feeling of desolation. A 
staff officer, rubbing sleep from his 
eyes, emerged from a little “ estaminet ” 
and gave the colonel the necessary 
orders, During the march that ensued 
the Battalion passed through villages 
where the three other regiments in the 
Brigade were billeted. At length a 
village called Iron was reached, and 
their various billets were allotted 
The subaltern’s 


to each Company. 





. 


THE FRONT 
This train carried the 11th Hussars, which formed part of the original B.E.F., to the Concentra- 


Left to right 


are Lieut. R. R. C. Baggallay, who ended the war in command of a battalion of the Guards ; 
Lieut. E, V. Drake, who at the end of the war was Major, Cavalry Brigade, and Lieut. H.C H. 
Hudson, who at the end of the war was a Lieut.-Colonel on the G.H.Q. Staff. 
Imperial War Museum 
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Company settled down in a huge water- 
mill; its officers being quartered in the 
miller’s private house. A wash, a shave 
and a meal worked wonders. 

And so the journey was finished, and 
the Battalion found itself at length in 
the theatre of operations. 


THe Battalions which composed the 

First Expeditionary Force had been 
spread in small groups over the whole 
length and breadth of Britain. They had 
been mobilized, embarked, piloted across 
the Channel in the face of an undefeated 
enemy fleet, rested, and trained to their 
various areas of concentration, to take 
their place by the side of their French 
Allies. 

All this was accomplished without a 
single hitch, and with a speed that was 
astonishing. 

Peace reigned for the next five days, 
the last taste of careless days that so 
many of those poor fellows were to have. 

A route march generally occupied the 
mornings, and a musketry parade the 
evenings. Meanwhile, the men were 
rapidly aceustoming themselves to the 
new conditions. The officers occupied 
themselves with polishing up their 
French, and getting a hold upon the 
reservists who had joined the Battalion 
on mobilization. 

The French did everything in their 
power to make the Battalion at home. 
Cider was given to the men in buckets. 
The officers were treated like the best 
friends of the families with whom they 
were billeted. The fatted calf was not 
spared, and this in a land where there 
were not too many fatted calves. 

The Company “ struck a particularly 
soft spot.” The miller had gone to the 





HAPPY DAYS—TRAGIC MEMORIES 
Flowers and fruit were showered on the British Tommies 
as they moved towards the Iront, and such a happy incident 
is seen above. Left, is the Mill at Iron (see text), burned 
down and rebuilt since the “ subaltern’s”” time. Tragedy 
followed those happy a lor the former owner’s wife was 
sentenced to death for harbouring about a dozen British 
soldiers. The soldiers were shot, and the woman, since 
dead, was imprisoned. 


war leaving behind him his wife, his mother an< 
two children. Nothing they could do for the five 
officers of the Company was too much trouble. 
Madame Mére resigned her bedroom to the major 
and his second in command, while Madame herself 
slew the fattest of her chickens and rabbits for the 
meal of her hungry officers. 


T# talk that was indulged in must have been in- 

teresting, even though the French was halting 
and ungrammatical. Of all the companies’ messes, 
this one took the most serious view of the future, 
and earned the nickname “ Les Misérables.” The 
senior subaltern said that this calm preceded a 
storm. The papers they got—Le Petit Parisien 
and such-like—talked vaguely of a successful offen- 
sive on the extreme right : Mulhouse, it was said, had 
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been taken. But of the left, of Belgium, 
there was silence. Such ideas as the 
subaltern himself had on the strategical 
situation were but crude. The line of 


battle, he fancied, would stretch north. 


and south, from Mulhouse to Liége. If 
it. were true that Liége had fallen, he 
thought the left-would-¢est successfully 
on Namur. The English Army, he 
imagined, was acting as “ general re- 
serve,” behind the French line, and 
would not be employed until the time 
had arrived to hurl the last reserve into 
the mélée, at the most critical point. 
And all the while, never a sound of 
firing, never a sight of the red and 
blue of the French uniforms. The 
war might have been two hundred 
miles away ! 


Meanwhile Tommy on his marches 
was discovering things. Wonder of 
wonders, this curious people called 
“baccy ” tabac! “ And if yer wants a 
bit of bread yer awsks for pain, 
strewth !” He loved to hear the French 
gabble to him in their excited way ; he 
never thought that reciprocally his talk 
was just as funny. The French matches 
earned unprintable names. But on the 
whole he admired sunny France, with 
its squares of golden corn and vegetables, 
and when he passed a painted Crucifix, 
with its cluster of flowering graves, he 
would say: “Golly, Bill, ain’t it 
pretty? We oughter ‘ave them at 
’ome, yer know.” And of course he kept 
on saying what he was going to do with 
“ Kayser Bill.” 


O*™= night the men of the Company 
gave a little concert outside the 
mill. The flower-scented twilight was 
fragrantly beautiful, and the mill 
stream gurgled a lullaby accompaniment 
as it swept past the trailing grass. 
Nor was there any lack of talent. 
One reservist, a miner since he had 
left the Army, roared out several 
songs concerning the feminine element 
at the seaside, or voicing an inquiry 
as to a gentleman’s companion on the 
previous night. Then, with an entire 
lack of appropriateness, another got up 
and recited “The Wreck of the 
‘Titanic’” in a most touching and 
dramatic manner. Followed a song 
with a much-appreciated chorus : 
~ Though your heart may ache awhile, 
Never mind ! 
Though your face may lose its smile, 
Never mind ! 
For there’s sunshine after rain, 
And then gladness follows pain, 
You'll be happy once again, 
Never mind!” 
The ditty deals with broken vows, 
and faithless hearts, and blighted lives ; 
just the sort of song that Tommy loves 
to warble after a good meal in the 


evening. It conjured to the subaltern’s 
eyes the picture of the dainty little star 
who .had sung it on the boards of the 
“Coliseum.” And toconclude, Madame’s 
voice, French, and sonorously metallic, 
was heard in the dining-room striking 
up the “ Marseillaise.” Tommy did not 
know a word of it, but he yelled ‘‘ March 
on” (a very good translation of 
“Marchons”’) and sang “ Jar-lar”’ to 
the rest of the tune. 

Thus passed peacefully enough those 
five days—the calm before the storm. 
. The Battalion had arrived at Iron ona 


Sunday morning. It had rested there, 


while the remainder of the British Army 
was being concentrated, until Friday 
morning. On Thursday night the 
Battalion Orders made it clear that a 
start was to be made. Parade was to 
be earlier than usual, and nothing was 
to be left behind. Everyone was very 
sorry to be leaving their French friends, 
and there were great doings that night. 
Champagne was produced, and a horrible 
sort of liquor called “alcohol” was 
introduced into the coffee. Such was 
the generosity of the miller’s people that 
it was only with the greatest difficulty 
that the captain induced Madame to 
accept any payment for her kindness. 


MARCHING TOWARDS MONS 


A®? so in the chill of that Friday 

morning the Battalion marched away, 
not without many hand-shakings and 
blessings from the simple villagers. The 
subaltern often wonders what became 
of Mesdames, and that excitable son 
Raoul, and charming Thérése, whom the 
subalterns had all insisted on kissing 
before they left. 

The Battalion joined its Brigade, and 
the Brigade its Division, and before the 
sun was very high in the sky they were 
swinging along the “ route nationale,” 
due northwards. The day was very hot, 
and the Battalion was hurried, with 
as short halts as possible, towards 
Landrecies. As, however, this march 
was easily surpassed in “ frightfulness ” 
by many others, it will be enough to 
say that Landrecies was reached in the 
afternoon. 

Having seen his men as comfortable 
as possible in the schools where they 
were billeted for the night, the subaltern 
threw off his equipment, and having 
bought as much chocolate as he and a 
friend could lay their hands on, retired 
to bis room and lay down. 

At about seven o’clock in the evening 
the three subalterns made their way to 
the largest hotel in the town, where 
they found the rest of the Mess already 
assembled at dinner. He often remem- 
bered this meal afterwards, for it was 
the last that he had properly served for 
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some time. In the middle of it the 
colonel was summoned hastily away by 
an urgent message, and before they 
dispersed to their billets the unwelcome 
news was received that Battalion parade 
was to be at three o’clock next morning. 
‘* This”? said he, ‘‘is the real 
beginning of the show. Henceforth, 
horribleness.’’ 

A hunk of bread eaten during the 
first stage of the march was all the 
breakfast he could find. Maroilles, a 
suburb of Landrecies, was passed, and 
an hour later a big railway junction. 
The march seemed to be directed on 
Maubeuge, but a digression was made 
to the north-west, and finally a halt was 
called at a tiny village called Hargnies. 
The subaltern’s men were billeted in a 
large barn opening on to an orchard. 


AFTER a scrap meal he pulled out some 
maps to study the country which 
lay before them, and what should meet 
his eye but the field of Waterloo, with 
all its familiar names: Charleroi, Ligny, 
Quatrebras, Genappe, the names which 
he had studied a year ago at Sandhurst. 
Surely these names of the victory of 
ninety-nine years ago were a good omen ! 
A horrible rumour went about that 
another move was to be made at 
five o’clock the same evening, but this 
hour was subsequently altered to two 
o’clock the next morning. That night 
a five-franc postal order was given to 
every man as part of his pay. 

“Even in the height of summer there 
is always a feeling of ghostliness about 
nocturnal parades. The darkness was 
intense. As might be expected, the 
men had not by any means recovered 
from the heat and exertion of the pre- 
vious day, and were not in the best of 
tempers. The subaltern himself was 
so tired that he had to lie down on the 
cold road at each hourly halt of ten 
minutes, and, with his cap for a pillow, 
sleep soundly for at least eight of those 
minutes. Then whistles were sounded 
ahead, the men would rise wearily and 
shuffle on their equipment with the 
single effort that is the hall-mark of a 
well-trained soldier. The captain, pass- 
ing along the Company, called his 
attention to the village they were 
passing. It was Malplaquet. The grey 
light of dawn revealed large open 
fields. “I expect this is where they 
fought it out,” said the captain. - 


KK BEPING a close eye upon the map, he 

could tell almost to a hundred yards 
where the boundary of Belgium crossed 
the road. A few miles farther, a halt 
for breakfast was ordered, as it was 
about eight o’clock. The colonel called 
for Company Commanders, and while 
they were away Sir John. French, 





followed by Sir Archibald Murray and a 
few members of the General Staff, 
passed by in motors. 


A™oxest the hundred and one pictures 
that the subaltern will always 
carry in his mind of the opening stages 
of the campaign, this one stands out 
most vividly. The sun was shining, 
but it was still cool. On the right of 
the road was a thick forest of young firs ; 
on the left, a row of essentially suburban 
villas were being built, curiously out of 
place in that agricultural district. The 
men were sitting on the banks of the road 
or clustered round the “ cookers,” 
drawing their breakfast rations of bread 
and cold bacon. Then the major came 
back. There was an expression on his 
face that showed he was well aware of 
the dramatic part he was about to play. 
Imagine him standing by the wayside, 
surrounded by his officers, two sergeant- 
majors, and some half-dozen senior 
sergeants, all with pencils ready poised 
to write his orders in their Field Service 
note-books. There was a pause of 
several seconds. The major seemed to 
be at a loss quite how to begin. “‘ There’s 





BRITISH HEROES TWICE PASSED THIS WAY 


Across the frontier between France and Belgium, seen above, British Armies marched at an interval 


of over 200 years. 


The first time was in September, 1709, when Marlborough’s army beat the 
French at the battle of Malplaquet, and went on to capture Mons. 


In August, 1914, British 


troops marched across the same battlefield and on to fight the glorious, but losing, battle of 


Mons. 


In the photograph (left) British artillery is seen on August 22, 1914, passing the French 


memorial to “ the brave of both nations ” who fell in 1709. 
Photos: above, A. J. Insall, copyright A.P. Ltd. ; left, Major H. A. Stewart, D.S.O. 


a lot that I needn’t mention, but this 
is what concerns this Company,” he 
said, with a jerk. ‘* When we reach ” 
(here he mentioned a name which the 
subaltern has long since forgotten), “ we 
have to deploy to the left, and search 
the village of Harmigné to drive the 
enemy from it, and take up a posi- 
tion: is 

It wasa blow. Officers were frowning 
over their note-books as if afraid they 
had not heard correctly. The enemy 
here, in the western corner of Belgium ? 
The major’s orders petered out. They 
saluted and returned to their platoons, 
feeling puzzled and a little shaken. 


The subaltern had come to this cam- 
paign with such fresh hopes of victory. 
This was not to have been a repetition 
of °70! France would not have gone 
to war unless she had been strong and 
ready. Inspired with the spirit of the 
First Republic, the French Armies, they 
had told themselves, would surge for- 
ward in a wave of victory and beat 
successfully against the crumbling sands 
of the Kaiser’s military monarchy— 
Victory, drenching Germany with the 
blood of her sons, and adding a lustre 
to the Sun of Peace that should never 
be dimmed by the black clouds of 
Militarism! And all this was not to 
be? He had never even heard that 
Liége had fallen, let alone Brussels, 
and here were the Germans apparently 
right round the Allied flank. It was 
astounding, irritating. 

In a vague way he felt deceived and 
staggered. It was a disillusionment ! 
If the Germans were across the 
Sambre, the French could scarcely 
launch their victorious attack on the 
Rhine. 
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The excitement dispelled his fatigue, 
but the men were openly incredulous. 
“The ruddy ‘Oolans ‘ere a’ready ? 
They're only tellin’ us that, to make us 
march! ’’ The first fight ! How would it 
turn out ? How would the men shape ? 
Could the ammunition supply be de- 
pended upon? But, above all, what 
would he be like? Would he feel 
afraid ? If so, would he be able to 
hide it? Would his men follow him 
well? Perhaps he might be wounded 
(parts of him shrank from the thought), 
or killed. No, somehow he felt it was 
impossible that he would be killed. 
These and a thousand more such 
questions flashed through his brain 
as the march continued northwards. 


T® hourly halts were decreased 

from ten to about three minutes. 
The excitement of the future dissolved 
the accumulating fatigue of the three 
days. The very weight of his sword 
and haversack was forgotten. 

It was Sunday morning. The bells 
of the village churches were ringing, 
and the women and children, decked in 
their Sunday best, were going calmly 
to church, just as if the greatest battle 
that, up to then, history had ever seen 
were not about to be fought around 
their very homesteads. 

A waterworks was passed, and at 
last the cross-roads were reached. 
There was a wait while the Battalion 
in front of them deployed. Officers 
were loading their revolvers. 

They threw aside a hastily improvised 
barricade of ploughshares, and hurried 
on to the village which was to be their 
especial care in the impending battle, 
known rather inadequately as “ Mons.” 


*10 August 21, 1914 


OUR TROOPS REACH MONS 


A Great Moment of History 
By Georges Licope 


Curator, Mons War Museum 


M . GEORGES LICOPE, who, with M. Léon Pepin, founded the War Museum at Mons, 

has a uniqu? story to tell, for as a boy of fourteen he was in the garden of his house 

when a British cavalry patro! was first sighted. These Lancers were the earliest British 

troops to be welcomed by the Belgian inhabitants of the suburbs of Mons, and M. Licope 

describes in thrilling fashion the scenes of enthusiasm which their arrival evoked. 
They are seen in the hitherto unpublished photograph given in page 2 


summer’s day, blazing with sun- 
shine, as if Nature were intent 
on revealing all her splendour. 

The civilized world, in a torment of 
anxiety, turned its gaze towards that 
ancient land of Belgium, where, once 
again, the destiny of Europe was to be 
decided. Already the eastern half of 
the country was under the heel of the 
enemy, and King Albert’s little army, 
after having waged a lone struggle for 
eighteen long days against an enemy a 
hundredfold stronger in numbers and 
material, was withdrawing slowly upon 
the fort of Antwerp. 


er August 21, 1914—a glorious 


At Mons, capital of the province of 
Hainaut, close by the ancient battlefield 
of Malplaquet, where the Duke of Marl- 
borough had won fame two centuries 
before, the war had not yet made itself 
felt, and the inhabitants awaited 
anxiously to know their fate. 

From early morning alarming news 
had spread from mouth to mouth: 
Brussels had been occupied the previous 
evening, and Uhlans had been sighted 
at Manage, some sixteen miles north- 
east of Mons. 

The Garde Civique had been on a war 
footing since the beginning of August, 
and was holding the bridges and cross- 


HEART OF THE COCKPIT OF EUROPE 
In its long history the ancient town of Mons has seen much of war, for between 1572 and 1792 
it was six times besieged. The last and most famous of the battles with which it is associated 
left it almost unscathed. It was in German hands until November 11, 1918, when Canadian 
troops re-entered it. The Grand’ Place (seen below) today is much as it was in 1914. The 
building with a tower is the 15th-century town hall in which the Mons Museum is housed. 
Photo, A. J. Insall, copyright A.P. Ltd. 








FOUNDER OF MONS MUSEUM 


The war relics in the Mons Museum have been 

fet together chiefly by the director, M. Georges 

icope. He saw the British troops enter Mons 

in August 1914, and the Canadians re-enter it 
on November 11, 1948. 


roads on all the highways leading into 
the town. This force, corresponding in 
some degree to the French Garde 
Nationale, or the English Yeomanry, 
was composed of men who had not 
served in the army. Armed with Com- 
blain single-shot rifles, firing a leaden 
bullet, this corps could not be utilized 
in war time, except for service in the 
rear, because of its obsolete equipment. 

_The Garde Civique, only active in 


* peace time in the towns, assembled 





every Sunday on the parade ground or 
at the rifle range, and these displays 
were either a relaxation or an imposi- 
tion, according to whether the citizens 
who took part in them were martially 
or peacefully inclined. The manoeuvres 
invariably ended at the café, where a 
few pints of good Belgian beer put 
everybody into high spirits. 

_ On that particular morning, however, 
a company of the Garde Civique of La 
Louviére had come to reinforce that of 
Mons, and occupied “ La Bascule,” an 
important strategic point at which the 
roads from Mons to Binche and Char- 
leroi, and to Givry and Beaumont, 
crossed about a mile and a half south- 
east of the town on the northern slopes 
of Panisel Hill. 

Sentries had been stationed all along 
these roads, and were conscientiously 
scanning the horizon whilst their com- 
rades made themselves comfortable and 
‘slaked their thirst at the “ Belle Vue ” 
café. 

Suddenly I noticed, about six or 
seven hundred yards away, a cloud of 
dust approaching swiftly along the 
Beaumont road from the south-east. 
Indisputably it was caused by galloping 
cavalry. A few seconds later I could 
clearly make out lances and khaki sil- 
houettes wearing flat service caps, and 
galloping at full tilt. 

The sentry missed no detail of this. 


He hid behind a big elm tree, loaded his 
rifle, and waited. 

Who could these strange horsemen 
be, armed with lances and coming from 
the direction of the Ardennes, but 
German Uhlans? They certainly weren’t 
Belgian Lancers, and I for one was not 
aware then that the French army 
included any regiments of laneers. 

The sentry methodically took aim 
with his rifle. In another few seconds 
a shot would have rung out. 

Suddenly the horses stopped dead, 
the leaders drawing up on their haunches 
—but the riders did not dismount. 
Seeing the sentry, they waved their caps, 
shouting: “English! English!” The 
sentry, somewhat reassured, beckoned 
them, and aroused the company. 


[BEBE followed a fine commotion ; the 

Gardes Civiques were instantly on 
their feet. While some officers who 
knew English were trying to talk with 
the dispatch riders, others gave orders : 
“ Company fall in in two ranks! Slope 
arms! Present—arms!” 

In a few minutes all the nearby 
inhabitants were joining the Gardes 
Civiques in welcoming our Allies and 
offering them cigarettes, eggs, chocolate, 
fruit, beer, and so on. 

Never shall I forget that moment 
when we first knew for certain that the 
British troops were drawing near and 


INVADERS WHO FIRST FOUGHT AT MONS 


As the German army invaded Belgium and France, war seemed to the troops something like a 
picnic until they met the enemy. This photograph shows German infantry in a farmyard with 


arms and equipment piled, enjoying a mid-day rest during the march “ Nach Paris.” 


A very 


few days later the Battle of Mons was to prove to them that the British Army, small though it 
might be, was by no means contemptible. 


ry 


were going to fight the invader for our 
soil. 


Oo” two eyes were hopelessly insuffi- 

cient to admire the martial glamour 
and magnificent equipment of our Allies. 
The leather rifle buckets, the ropes and 
pickets for tethering the horses, and, 
above all, the bags of corn rations, were 
subject to high praise. 

The horsemen. still in the saddle, 
seemed in a tremendous hurry. Having 
asked the way to Obourg, they rode off 
again, amid vociferous cries of “‘ Vivent 
les Anglais!” ‘“ Vive L’Angleterre!” 
raising their hands to acknowledge the 
spontaneous welcome which had been 
accorded them, and shouting “ Hurrah!” 
in honour of Belgium. 

As a precaution, an officer of the 
Garde Civique escorted them on his 
bicycle to Obourg, as much to show 
them the way as to ensure safe convoy. 

After twenty-four years I cannot re- 
call whether these horsemen belonged 
to the 9th Lancers (2nd Brigade) or to 
the 5th Lancers (3rd Brigade), but I can 
swear to it that they belonged to one 
or other of these units. 

I have dwelt upon this event which 
I witnessed because it gave us inestim- 
able encouragement at the very moment 
when we needed it most. Two days 
later I also witnessed the gallantry of 
the British infantry (8th Brigade, 
General B. J. C. D. Doran), which then 
consisted of the 4th Middlesex, 2nd 
Royal Irish Regiment, 1st Gordon 
Highlanders, and 2nd Royal Scots. For 
a whole day, on August 23, they resisted, 
almost alone, the brunt of the attack 
by the 9th German 
Corps in the Mons 
Salient and on the 
heights of Panisel and 
Bois-la-Haut. I pay 
equal tribute to the 
King’s 15th Hussars, 
who fought in the same 
part of the line in the 
capacity of divisional 
cavalry, and to the 6th, 
23rd and 49th Batteries 
of the 40th Brigade of 
the Royal Field 
Artillery. : 

Let me add my most 
cordial greetings to 
those “ Old Contemp- 
tibles” who fought in 
the ranks of either of 
these units. I assure 
them that the civilians 
of the district where 
they fought for the first 
time in the Great War 
have never forgotten, 
nor will they ever forget, 
the sacrifice they made. 
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* Il August 22, 1914: 


| FIRED the FIRST SHOT! 


An Historic Episode 


Related 
for the First Time 


by Sergeant E. Thomas, M.M. 


Nor until the Editor himself had visited the War Museum at Mons had he any 


idea who was the British soldier that fired the first shot in the Great War. 


But 


there he found documentary evidence which eventually enabled him to discover on 


duty at a Brighton theatre the fine military figure of Sergeant Thomas. 


His claim 


to have fired that fateful shot is now accepted, and it is a great editorial satisfaction 
to have secured from Sergeant Thomas himself the first account of this historic deed 


afterwards I should be asked to tell 

about how I fired the first shot for 
the British Army in the Great War. 
Of course, when I did that I hadn’t the 
slightest idea in the world I was doing 
anything of the kind, but it is officially 
proved, to the satisfaction of those in a 
position to judge, that I did have the 
distinction of firing the first of untold 
billions of shots that were discharged in 
the succeeding four years of terror and 
distress throughout the battlefields of 
the world. 

Only lately, however, has there been 
any sort of interest shown in the fact, 
and at the time of writing, under 
the lead of my old regiment, the 4th 
Royal Irish Dragoon Guards, a memorial 
will be erected at the spot where on this 
historic occasion I pulled the trigger of 
my rifle. 

The strange thing about the episode 
was, as far as I can remember—and it 
seems as clear to me as if it took place 
last week—that I had not the slightest 
feeling of being in battle, not the re- 
motest idea that I was taking a very 
active part as far as rifle fire was con- 
cerned in what was to be the greatest 
war of all time. 

It seemed to me like an ordinary 
action taking place in peace time 
manoeuvres, until the bullets started 
whizzing round me, and my shot cer- 
tainly brought down an enemy who was 
no ~ dummy.” 


| T is rather odd that twenty-four years 


M* regiment left Tidworth for South- 

ampton, embarking at noon on 
August 15, 1914, on H.M.T. Winnifrian 
and disembarked at Boulogne the follow- 
ingday. After a few dayscamp Haupont 
wa: reached by train on the 19th. We 
peshed forward. with no sign of the 
enemy. C Squadron, to which I be- 
kkegeed. was then detached from the 
Yeemment aad sent forward on recon- 
massance. The squadron moved for- 


ward to St. Denis, where we stayed the 
night, sending out patrols. ‘ 

I need not say anything more of the 
Cavalry advance to Mons, as that had 
nothing to do with the critical moment 
I am going to describe, but it so hap- 
pened that on the morning of August 
22, 1914, when the countryside was 
flooded with the loveliest sunshine, its 
level rays making the haystacks in the 
spreading fields alongside the Mons- 
Charleroi road stand out boldly with 
their long black shadows to the west, 
that I, being a member of C Squadron, 
4th Royal Irish Dragoon Guards, was 
waiting on the south-east of the road 
near to and almost within the shadow of 


.the Chateau de Ghislain, under cover, 


when one of our scouts reported 
“ . * 2? 
enemy coming down main road. 


M4208 Bripexs, D.S.0., now Lieut.- 
General Sir Tom Bridges, gave the 
order, “4th Troop, dismounted ready 
for action; Ist Troop, behind, draw 
swords ready to go!” I can recall no 
tremendous sense of battle or ferocity 
of encounter even at that moment, or 
anything that seemed more exciting 
than one of peace-time manoeuvres. 

I saw a troop of Uhlans coming 
leisurely down the road, the officer in 
front smoking a cigar. We were 
anxiously watching their movements 
when, quicker than I can write here, 
they halted, as if they smelt a rat. 
They had seen us! They turned 
quickly back. Captain Hornby got 
permission to follow on with the sabre 
troop, and down the road _ they 
galloped. 

My troop was ordered to follow on in 
support, and we galloped on through 
the little village of Casteau. Then it was 
we could see the Ist Troop using their 
swords and scattering the Uhlans left 
and right. We caught them up. 

Captain Hornby gave the order, 
“4th Troop, dismounted action!” We 
found cover for our horses by the side of 
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SERGEANT THOMAS 


The man who fired the first shot is here seen 

with his wifé and children during one of his 

eriods of war-time leave. He had by this time 

een promoted sergeant, and the photograph of 

a happy family is a memento of war-time such 
as is treasured in many homes. 


the chateau wall. Bullets were flying 
past us and all round us, and possibly 
because I was rather noted for my quick 
movements and athletic ability in those 
days I was first in action. I could seé 
a German cavalry officer some four 
hundred yards away standing mounted 
in full view of me, gesticulating to the 
left and to the right as he disposed of 
his dismounted men and ordered them 
to take up their firing positions to engage 
us. Immediately I saw him I took aim, 
pulled the trigger and automatically, 
almost as it seemed instantaneously, he 
fell to the ground, obviously wounded, 
but whether he was killed or not is a 
matter that I do not think was ever 
cleared up or ever became capable of 
proof, 

That was the first shot that was 
fired by a rifle in the British Army, 
and I cannot repeat too often that at 
the time it seemed to me more like 
rifle practice on the plains of Salisbury. 


|* one respect, however, and within a 

second or two, it was mighty differ- 
ent. From every direction, as it seemed, 
the air above us was thick with rifle and 
machine-gun bullets, the whistling noise 












































NOT FORGOTTEN! 


In the above photograph, ex-Sergeant Thomas 

is seen today in the uniform in which he pursues 

his peace-time vocation.. He is wearing his war 

medals, the Military Medal being on the left of 

the row, while on the right is the Long Service 

and Good Conduct Medal. In the photograph, 
right, he is seen “ off duty.” 


of them and the little flurries of hay 
which they sent up like smoke as they 
hit upon the stacks that were all 
around and which were offering cover 
to the combatants—this was some- 
thing rather different from our days of 
“ make believe.” 


TILL, it was really astonishing how 
few were injured in this first affair 
of the Cavalry. None of our men was 
hit by the enemy fire, which just shows 
you what a lot of bullets it takes to 
kill a man. This now historic moment 
over, and the job that we had been 
appointed to do discharged, our C 
Squadron patro! under Captain Hornby 
safely withdrew, with five prisoners 
captured in the sabre charge, to our 
position at the little village of Casteau. 
off the main road of Soignies. 

I was promoted sergeant on the field 
at Messines on November 5, 1915, and 
continued my duties with my regiment 
till 1916, when I transferred to the 
Machine Gun Corps for the remaining 
period of the war. I had the good luck 
to come unscathed through the four 
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long years of war. Lwas awarded 
the Military Medal for bravery 
in the field. I am also proud 
to say I was mentioned in Sir 
John French’s dispatch for dis- 
tinguished service in the field 
dated May 31, 1915. 

On the disbandment of the 
Machine Gun Corps I returned 
to my old regiment, and served 
until my time expired in 1923, 
My happiest years have been 
passed in the service, and yet 
I must not say that, because I 
have been happy enough in my 
retirement, and glad to have had 
the good fortune to serve my 
country and to go through all 
sorts of dangerous situations 


throughout the four long years of war, 
with nothing more serious than an 
attack of P.U.O., whatever the medical 
term for that is. However, the attack 
earned for me a few weeks’ rest in 
Manchester General Hospital. 


| was born in the Army. My father 
was serving in the Durham Light 
Infantry. I myself joined the Army 
at Kirkee, India, in the Royal Horse 
Artillery, being fourteen years of age, 
and transferred to the Cavalry when I 
was sixteen. When the Great War 
broke out I was already an old soldier, 
for, despite the fact that I was then 
only twenty-nine years of age, I had 
already seen fifteen years’ service. 

Another thing possibly worth men- 
tioning is the fact that this first shot 
was fired not by an ordinary trooper 
but by a bandsman, as my actual 
position was that of a drummer. I 
find lots of people think that the bands- 
men are not soldiers in the ordinary 
sense, but they are quite wrong, for 
every bandsman has got to do his 
military duties in addition to his 
musical ones, and the moment war 
comes he has to turn from his musical 
instrument to his weapon of battle. 

It was a big change for me and my 
pals of the band of the 4th Royal Irish 
Dragoon Guards, who were playing at 
Southampton on August 4, 1914, when 
we had suddenly to return to head- 
quarters and prepare for the stern 
business of war. 


Photo, A. J. Insall, copyright, AP. Ltd. 


A SHOT RANG OUT—THE FIRST MAN FELL 
On August 22, 1914, at this spot on the main Brussels-Mons road, four and a half miles north- 


east of Mons, there was the crack of a rifle, the 
bullets and shells. The arrow on the right of t 


peice to a four-years’ hail of death-dealing 
e photograph marks the spot from which 


Trooper Thomas (then a drummer) fired the first shot of a British soldier in the Great War. 
A monument is to mark the spot. 
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12 August 23, 1914 


HOW | LIVED through the 
FIRST HOURS at MONS 


by Major A. Corbett Smith (late R.F.A.) 


Major CORBETT SMITH, soldier, publicist, and famous writer on many varied 
subjects, was an officer of the Royal Field Artillery during the battle of Mons. His 
impressions of that memorable day in the little town of Mons, from its first 
beginning to its melancholy close, form the subject of this vivid chapter. Major 
Corbett Smith was mentioned in dispatches for his valuable services 


dim and misty, giving promise of 

heat. From the late afternoon 
of the previous day squadrons and re- 
connaissance patrols from Chetwode’s 
Cavalry Brigade had been pushing well 
forward on the flanks and front of the 
British line. 

It was pretty though delicate work 
this feeling forward to get into touch 
with enemy outposts and patrols. Nor 
was there a troop which did not have 
some story to tell that evening of a 
tussle with enemy cavalry. 


T‘ dawn of Sunday the 23rd broke 


ZOOL HEADS UNDER HOT FIRE 





But a8 our cavalry pushed farther and 
farther northwards they found them- 
selves confronting ever-increasing num- 
bers and retirement became necessary. 

Thus were the first shots fired. 

The morning wore on. The country- 
side was not unlike one of our own 
mining districts, the little villages and 
low-roofed houses giving that curious 
smoky, grimy effect of mean suburbs 
of a large industrial town. Here and 
there great heaps of slag or disused pits 
and quarries ; gaunt iron stems carrying 
great wheels and heavy machinery. 





2- th: sth Infantry Brigade, commanded by Brigadier-General F. C. Shaw and 

oc3E +4 Corps. fell back on the village of Frameries. The photograph shows 
2c hevding a council of war in the main street of Frameries while the 
Scovins «its actually firing down it from the other side of the barrier. 
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AS A GUNNER AT MONS 


First commissioned in the R.F.A. in 1902, 
Major Corbett Smith was already a successful 
author when he rejoined the Army in 1914. 


The soldiers were billeted all through 
the houses or in odd barns and yards. 
Looking over the garden gate of one 
little house I saw the company cooks 
of one regiment getting the Sunday 
dinner ready, peeling the potatoes, 
swinging the pots on to the camp fires. 

From a barn hard by came the sound 
of singing. A padre had looked in as the 
rollicking chorus of ‘ Who’s your lady 
friend?” swung out into the roadway, 
and with gentle interruption he impro- 
vised a short service, suggesting “‘ Rock 
of Ages” as a substitute for the music- 


-hall ditty. 


Down the road a couple of sergeants 
of the West Ridings leant idly over a 
gate smoking and watching the folk going 
off to Mass. 


NTO this peaceful scene a motor dis- 
patch rider hurled himself, causing 
astonishment to a group of West Kents. 
‘“* Where’s the officer? Get moving ; 
you're wanted up there ! ” and he jerked 
a thumb over his shoulder. 

The men rushed for their kit and 
rifles. Away to the west there was the 
crack of an 18-pounder. Down the street 
the cyclist panted. A subaltern burst 
in on the Sunday dinner of the Bedfords. 

“ Fall in outside at once!” 

All down the line there sprang the 
erack of rifles. Beyond the canal 
outposts of the Lincolns, Royal Scots 
and others were coming in at the 
double. A curtain of shell fire was 
lowered behind them as the British 
batteries came into action. A curtain 
fire rolled down before them as the 
German guns took the range. It was 
now close upon one o’clock, and 
enemy shells had begun to creep 
nearer and nearer in from the suburbs 
upon Mons itself. 

North of the town, where our lines 
necessarily bulged out, making a 
salient, the fighting became desperate. 





TO BE HELD TO THE LAST MAN 


When the British retreat from Mons began on Sunday, August 23, 1914, recourse was had to every available 
In village streets 





means of holding up the German army while the British Expeditionary Force fell back. 


rough barricades such as this one at Cuésmes were erected. A similar makeshift defence is seen in the 
distance in the photograph in page 43. From behind these barricades the British troops kept up such rapid rifle 


fire that the Germans thought machine-guns were being used against them. 


Here three regiments especially (the 
Middlesex, Royal Irish, and Royal 
Fusiliers) lost very heavily as they 
sturdily contested every yard of ground. 
This point had, from the first, been 
recognized as the weakest in our lines. 

Barely an hour since the first shots 


were fired, and now by one o'clock. 


practically every gun and every rifle 
of the British Force was blazing away as 
though the powers of hell were let loose. 


AS yet it would seem that the ammu- 
nition was being merely wasted 
for the sake of making a noise. There 
was no enemy in sight save in the air 
the circling aeroplanes, and away on 
the flanks dimly seen clouds of horse- 
men. A modern battlefield with its 
curious emptiness has so often been 
described that here one need only record 
the fact in passing. There was nothing 
to be seen. The men were firing, in the 
first flush of excitement, at corners of 
possible concealment—the line of a 
hedge, the edge of a wood, the very 
occasional flash of a field-gun. 

On the left, in the Second Corps, the 
British fire slackened somewhat as the 
men pulled themselves together. No 
one had the foggiest notion of what was 
really happening. It was the officers’ 
business of the moment to steady the 
ranks and keep them under cover. 

But away on the right out towards 
Binche, where the Guards were, the 
storm had burst out in fullest fury. No 
slackening there. The German gun-fire 
was incessant and amazingly accurate. 


The effect of shells from their heavier 
guns, later so familiar, was at that time 
overwhelming. 

Still, the British guns out towards 
Binche went gallantly pounding on, 
hopelessly outmatched though they were. 

The fighting on the right, where 
General Lomax had the Ist Division, 
did not slacken for a moment, but 
steadily became more intense. Now, for 
the first time, the enemy was really seen. 
And as his infantry began an advance the 
German shell-fire redoubled in intensity. 
Every house where British could be 
concealed, every ; 
possible observa- 
tion post, every 
foot of trench, 
every hill- crest 
and 400 yards 
behind it was 
swept and devas- 
tated by the 
tornado. 

What communi- 
cation between 
units was possible 
in such a storm ? 
Now _ battalions 
and batteries 
found themselves 
cut off from their 
neighbours, each 
fighting and 
carrying on by 
itself. 

Chetwode’s 
Cavalry Brigade 


was caught in the 





of Villers-St Ghislain. 
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thick of it. The Guards 
held on almost by their 
teeth. 

The cavalry had to 
go; and the Munsters 
and Black Watch lost 
horribly as they covered 
the retirement. No finer 
fighting regiments in 
the world than these on 
the right, but nothing 
human could stay there 
and live. The little town 
of Binche was aban- 
doned—the first enemy 
success. 

It must have been 
about 2.30 in the after- 
noon that this happen- 
ed. But it was before 
the fall of Binche that 
the German infantry 
attacks began all along 
the line. 

One end of the Yorks 
L.I. trench ended in a 
little stone-walled pig- 
sty. At least it was a 
pigsty about church 
time that morning, but a German gunner 
thought it would look better without 
any roof or walls. 

There was still a fragment three feet 
high on the weather side, and the 
Yorks C.0. found it a convenient 
shelter. 

For some minutes he had been intently 
watching through his glasses the corner 
of a wood about 500 yards in front. 
He handed the binoculars to the 
sergeant. 

“What do you make of it ? 
corner over the little shed.” 


i . 5 3 


That 





DRAB SCENE OF GREAT EVENTS 
Four and a halt miles east of Mons on the road to Charleroi is the village 


In the teacher’s house and schoo!, the second 
building from the right in the photograph, Sir Edmund Allenby, who 
was in command of the Cavalry Division of the British Expeditionary 
Force, had his headquarters from August 22 until the retreat. 
Photo, A. J. Insall, copyright A.P. Ltd. 


HITHERTO UNPICTURED SCENE OF A 
FATEFUL MEETING 
On Sunday, August 23, 1914, at 5 a.m., in the room shown above, Sir 


John French and his generals came to one of the most momentous 
sions ever taken in the long history of the British Army. They 


{ 
eccupied the chairs placed around the dining table exactly as they 
are placed in the photograph. 
Photos, A. J. Insall, copyright A.P. Ltd. 


To War Council took place in the Chateau de la Roche 
at Sars-la-Bruyére, seen left, south west of Mons, 
while six miles away the British Expeditionary Force 
was making its heroic stand against the enemy. The 
Council resulted in the decision to retire and the planning 
of the first few moves in the retreat, of which Sir Nevil 
Macready has said that it “ will live as one of the greatest 
feats of arms in the history, not only of this country, but 
of the world.” 

Above is the marble plaque in the hall of the chateau, 
now unoccupied, which commemorates this event and 
records the names of the generals present. To the left of 
the plaque is a scar made by a German soldier who 
thrust his bayonet through the wall and wrote above it 
“ Maubeuge Gefallen ” (Maubeuge has fallen). The owner 
of the chateau caused it to be covered with glass and 
added the inscription “Cri et geste de Boche, 8 Sept., 

1914” (“Cry and gesture of the Boche”’). 








TAKEN IN THE FIRST ONWARD RUSH TO MONS 


The sleepy little Belgian town of Binche, seen here as it is today, was on the extreme right 
of the British Army as it stood at the Battle of Mons. The Guards were holding the line in 
that neighbourhood, and the first sign of the impending retreat of the British Army was 
when they had to fall back from Binche. 
Photo, A. J. Insall, copyright A.P. Ltd. 


The sergeant had a look. He returned 
the glasses and slowly nodded. 

“ Tt might be a brigade, sir, from the 
number of them.” 

“Yes,” said the C.O., “I thought it 
was about time. Get word along that 
there is to be no firing till the order’s 
given.” 

“Very good, sir!” Ahd the sergeant 
scrambled to his feet, saluted, ducked 
hastily as a shell seemed to whistle past 
unnecessarily close, and dived into the 
rabbit-burrow in which his men were 
squatting. 


T= C.0. of a British battery, in 

position some distance to the rear, 
had evidently also spotted that partic- 
ular target, for pufis of bursting 
shrapnel had begun to appear over the 
wood and round the edges. 

Now there was a distinct movement 
of troops emerging from behind the 
wood. It was a movement only which 
could be seen, for the men themselves 
could scarcely be distinguished against 
the grey-green countryside. 

At the very same moment it seemed 
as though all the guns in the world had 


been turned on to those few miles of 
British front and to the batteries 
behind. The Yorkshire C.O. held his 
fire until the last moment—but when he 
gave the order for rapid fire (sixteen 
shots a minute per man) it was im- 
possible to miss. You can’t help hitting 
the side of a house, and that was what 
the target looked like. It was just 
slaughter. The oncoming ranks simply 
melted away. 

The attack still came on. Though 
hundreds, thousands of the grey coats 
were mown down, as many more 
crowded forward to refill the ranks. 

Nearer still, and with a hoarse yell, 
the Yorkshires, Dorsets, Cornwalls and 
others were out of the trenches, 
officers ahead of them, with bayonets 
fixed and heading straight at the 
enemy. A murderous machine-gun 
fire met them, but it did not stop them, 
and in a minute they were thrusting 
and bashing with rifles, fists, stones, 
in amongst the enemy ranks. 

Again the German gunners dropped 
their range and poured their shells 
indiscriminately into friend and foe. 
It was too much for the attacking 
regiments and they broke up hope- 
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lessly, turned and began to struggle 
back. It was impossible to attempt 
any rally of our men. They went on 
until they were overwhelmed by sheer 
numbers, or they straggled to the lines 
as best they could in knots of twos 
and threes, or wandered aimlessly off 
to the flanks and got lost. 


Sve was one single attack. But no 

sooner was it broken than fresh 
regiments would march out to begin it 
all over again. And here was no Pass of 
Thermopylae where a handful of men 
could withstand for indefinite time an 
army. What could the British hope to 
do against such overwhelming numbers ? 

The cavalry, the only reserves, were 
working, surely, as no cavalry has ever 
worked before. Squadrons were every- 
where at once. Wherever a gap was 
threatened they were there in support. 
And wherever they went there also 
went the Horse Gunners, working hand 
and glove with them. Charge and 
counter-charge upon the flanks of the 
attacking infantry, dismounting to cover 
with their fire a British infantry rally, 
fierce hand-to-hand encounters with 
enemy squadrons. Wherever they were 
wanted, each man and horse was doing 
the work of ten. 

But this could not last for long. 
Now it was becoming only too evident 
that far from there being a reasonable 
superiority against us, the British were 
everywhere along the line hopelessly 
outnumbered in every arm. 


At 6.0 p.m. the enemy had con- 
centrated their fire upon the town of 
Mons and it became untenable. 

Only six hours, six little hours since 
the Belgian townsfolk had come peace- 
fully home from Mass to their Sunday 
déjeuner, proud and hopeful in the 
presence of their British allies. And 
now their houses, their town, a heap of 
smoking ruins, 

In those short hours how many women 
had seen their children crushed by 
falling walls or blown to atoms by 
bursting shells? How many children 
were left helpless and alone in the 
world, with no mother or father to take 
them by the hand and guide them from 
the hell of destruction ? 

About 2 a.m. (the 24th) orders to 
begin retiring were issued from G.H.Q. 
Some four hours before a few of the 
units—those north of the canal—had 
begun to fall back; and so the be- 
ginning of the move was made. As the 
last of these crossed the bridges the 
detonator fuses were fired and the 
bridges blown up. 

For the rest, the men crouched ever 
in their places, bayonets fixed, rifles 
always ready—waiting, waiting. 
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HOW MONS COMMEMORATES BRITAIN’S PART IN HER WAR FORTUNES 
um are many relics of the battle of Mons, of the German occupation, and of the town’s final deliverance on November 11, 1918. 
ot the twenty-five British drums in the Museum, either picked up on the battlefields or presented by regiments. The lower 
figures of British soldiers of 1914 and 1918 in the Museum. That left is in the uniform of a private of a Fusilier regiment. 
of the Royal Canadian Regiment, presented by the regiment to commemorate the fact that Lieutenant W. M. King, from 
4, was the first Allied officer to enter the town, at 3 a.m., on November 11, 1918. Right is a piper of the 1st Gordon 
ted by the regiment. The lack of British likeness in the faces is due, no doubt, to the type of wax models available at Mons 
Photos, A.J, Insali, copyright A.P. Ad. 
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Leaves from the 


Editor’s Note-Book 


(Continued from page ii of this wrapper) 


Asst these valuable but mainly inaccessible accounts 

there are also a great number of war books written by 
master writers who saw active service, a number of which 
must secure a permanent place in literature. I cannot imagine 
a future in which such books as Blunden’s “ Undertones of 
War,’ Compton Mackenzie's “Gallipoli Memories,” or 
Montague’s “ Disenchantment”’ will not be read with thrilling 
interest. I am fortunate in having secured permission to include 
in each issue a lengthy extract from one or other of such classics. 


TH proximity of the Western front to our shores and the 

fact that the final issue must there be decided have for 
years directed the chief limelight to these battlefields. But 
there were many “ sideshows" each contributing in its own 
way to the final victory, the history of which provides great 
stories of adventure, endurance and courage. Men who 
fought in Egypt, or P. acedonia, in E. Africa, on 
the N.W. Frontier-will be asked to relate their most thrilling 
cx periences equally with their brothers on the Western front. 


With the idea of making this purely a British compilation the 
narratives of our allies or our enemies will not be included 
except in so far as they illustrate the British story. There are, 
for example, a number of vivid accounts by German writers 
of their experiences when facing the British line. 


HE presentation of our narratives will follow a general 
chronological order, so that, though the intention is 
not in any sense to present a formal history, the result will be 
a continuous historical record of firsthand impressions from 
beginning to end of the Great War. The historical link will 
be provided by the briefest description of the events leading 
up to the actions described, and also where necessary the 
broad details of a prolonged action will be given. But no 
editorial historical comment will be made—the contributors 
will be free to speak their minds. Or, more often, I shall 
present in these pages the passages from already published 
books which have most firmly arrested my own attention in 
their perusal. 
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SECTION II (contd.). MONS: THE GOING UP 


| WALKED WITH FEAR 
Lt.-Col. Osburn, D.S.O. 


“LONG LINES OF DEATH’ 
Corporal John F. Lucy 


SECTION Ill. MONS: THE FIGHTING RETREAT 


THE TERROR AND TRIBULATION OF 
THOSE FATEFUL DAYS 
Captain Arnold Gyde 


HOW WE SAVED HAIG’S CORPS AT 
LANDRECIES 
Captain Wolrige Gordon, M.C. 
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